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EDEFORIAI 


CHANGING PILOTS 


T the conclusion of the forthcoming Baptist Assembly 

M. E. Aubrey will yield up the office he has maintained 

with distinction for twenty-six years. J. H. Shakespeare 
may be said to have remoulded our denominational life, and the 
present Secretary has developed the plan and in addition has 
given distinct leadership of his own. A man of high intellectual 
gifts, an eloquent speaker and powerful preacher, he has repre- 
sented our Denomination worthily on all public occasions. His 
worth was recognised when the King made him a Companion of 
Honour, a gift which not more than fifty people can hold at 
one time. 


To the ministers in their joys and sorrows he has evinced a 
tenderness of heart not always realised by the outward observer. 
During the term of his office there has been no serious threat to 
our unity such as the Downgrade controversy, nevertheless the 
world-shaking events of recent years and their bearing on the nation 
and the Church generally have called for utmost sagacity, and the 
pilot has never failed. When in a few weeks’ time he descends 
from the bridge, he will receive, and deservedly receive, the 
grateful acknowledgment of our whole Denomination. 


The one who now takes his place is a man with outstanding 
gifts. Born in the Baptist tradition and early giving evidence of 
a scholarly mind, after a short experience of the active pastorate 
he was called to wider work. First the B.M.S., then Regent’s 
-Park College, sought and won his services. In the College and 
in the University his clear grip of vital principles, his scholarship 
and his intimate understanding of history have enabled him to 
state the truths we maintain, if not with the passion of John Clifford, 
at least with equal conviction and force. On B.M.S. Committees 
and on the Baptist Union Council this unobtrusive man, whenever 
he has taken part in debate, has gone straight to the heart of the 
matter and more than once has helped to keep the ship on a steady 
course. The demands of the office are greater than ever before, 
especially in view of the world movements we face in the second 
half of the century. Strength of body, mind and soul are eminently 
needed, and we doubt not that as the pilot lays a somewhat 
trembling hand upon the wheel he will offer for himself, as his 
brethren offer for him, the soul, if not the actual words of prayer: 
“ Jesus, Saviour, pilot me.” 


Every minister knows that of all walks in life he is peculiarly 
dependent upon the sacrifice of the lady of the manse. With 
quiet, loving devotion Mrs. Aubrey has made that sacrifice without 
which her husband could scarcely have fulfilled his office. In 
his own home Ernest Payne will find the same sacrificial support. 
With the Apostle Paul we voice the prayer: ‘‘ Help those women 
that labour with us in the Gospel.” 
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SOME PRESENT INTERESTS IN THE STUDY OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT 


HE New Testament is of such cardinal significance for 

spiritual experience that there has been a profound similarity 

in the attitude of all Christian people toward it ever since it 
has been recognised as Holy Scripture. Inasmuch as it enshrines 
the record of God’s redemptive dealing with men in Jesus Christ, 
it is to be expected that all generations should approach it alike. 
Its supreme function is to declare to men that Jesus is the Christ, 
the Son of God, that they may believe, and that believing they 
may have life in His name. In this respect it evokes a permanent 
response, which does not vary significantly from age to age. 

But when we are considering the exact study of the new 
Testament, we find it quite possible to single out certain issues 
which have pressed insistently upon the minds of particular 
generations. There are in most periods some problems which 
call for solution with especial urgency, or at any rate there are 
some interests which are clearly dominant. Thus, it seems now 
to be the general opinion that the outstanding achievements of 
New Testament scholarship in the nineteenth and earlier twentieth 
centuries were primarily in the fields of textual and literary 
criticism, and there was a concentration on the issues proper to 
those studies which is hardly so marked to-day. 

What are the dominating interests in contemporary work on 
the New Testament? There would probably be widespread 
agreement that the following tendencies are the most significant :— 


(i) An increasing emphasis on theological interpretation, as 
distinct from textual, literary and historical criticism. 


(11) A movement away from the analytical examination of 
separate books to a more coherent appreciation of the 
New Testament as a whole. 


A brief discussion of these trends, with some assessment of 
their positive contribution and of the danger that lies in their 
over-emphasis, may be of some service. Many readers will see 
that I am greatly indebted to C. H. Dodd’s ‘‘ The Present Task 
in New Testament Studies,” but I have sought not to follow it 
too slavishly nor to quote from it unduly ! 


(i) The Emphasis on Theology 


There can be little doubt that in our time there has been 
something of a decline in interest in critical study pursued as an 
end in itself, and an increasing concentration on theology. Among 
a variety of causes which have contributed to this situation, the 
following may be mentioned :— 

(1) There has been a direct deepening of conviction that the 
content of the New Testament itself reveals its theology to be its 
basic and formative element. That which was of crucial significance 
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for its writers and first readers, quite eclipsing their literary or 
historical interests as such, demands primary emphasis in our own 
exposition. 

(2) The agony of our time has made theological statement 
seem a more urgent priority than the study of problems which do 
not bear upon the distress of mankind. The desire for relevance 
in this respect, which has surely been evident since the first world- 
war, has recently been voiced with reference to our own immediate 
situation by an American scholar. ‘‘ No longer can the New 
Testament critic be content to sit in his study, engaged in academic 
research that his contemporaries will call trivial and unprofitable, 
while those same contemporaries manufacture atomic bombs potent 
enough to blow both him and themselves from the face of the 
earth.”” (Merrill M. Parvis, in “ The Study of the Bible To-day 
and To-morrow.”) The argument is open to criticism from the 
standpoint of “‘ pure scholarship,’ no doubt, but it is difficult to 
resist. 

(3) In certain parts of the field, it appears to be hardly profitable 
or even possible to intensify critical study. For instance, it has 
often been questioned whether we may expect much more progress 
in the examination of the “synoptic problem.” Some would 
contend that Streeter’s Four-document hypothesis is already over- 
elaborate, and that there can be little prospect of success in yet 
more detailed analysis (though one should bear in mind that to 
check or simplify existing theories is also critical work, as is 
indeed any exact exercise of judgment). Again, we are reminded 
that Form-criticism arose to some extent because of the awareness 
the literary criticism (in the narrower sense of the term) was 
over-reaching and exhausting itself. 

On account of such causes as these, the theological approach 
to the New Testament has come into its own. Its advance has been 
a phase of a wider movement, following upon a recovery of confidence 
in theology as a whole, and affecting Biblical studies in general. 
The process has been a refreshing and enriching one for us all. 
Not the least of its great benefits is the closer linking of the interests 
of the scholar and the preacher, in the sense that both must be 
concerned with the Gospel in the New Testament as its dominating 
theme. But while we rejoice in the recent theological revival, 
with all that it has done to invigorate and deepen the study of the 
New Testament, it may be well for us to bear in mind some 
considerations which are in peril of being forgotten. The following 
points may seem obvious enough, but they ought not to be 
overlooked at the present juncture. . 

(1) A predominantly theological approach to the New 
Testament is no innovation of our own time. It goes almost 
without saying that before the rise of the critical movement in 
the eighteenth century, the theological emphasis was all-pervading, 
and that comparatively little concern was felt for other issues. 
That this involved some severe limitations and serious confusions 
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is now obvious enough; it suggests that theological concentration 
may be won at too great a price. 

(2) But appreciation of the doctrinal content of the New 
Testament is by no means incompatible with a critical approach. 
Here some words of Dr. John Lowe’s are worth pondering: “ It 
would be completely inaccurate and grossly unfair to suppose that 
the giants of the critical era had no idea what they were doing. 
The suggestion that men like George Adam Smith, or Driver, or 
Bernhard Weiss, or Jiilicher had no theological interest or 
competence is simply absurd. Many of them were quite prepared 
to admit that their critical work provided, and was meant to provide, 
only the prolegomena to real theological interpretation” (p. 112, 
in Lowe’s essay in “‘ The Interpretation of the Bible,” ed. C. W. 
Dugmore). In our own day, too, many scholars whose work is 
thoroughly “ critical’’ in method and content, are well aware of 
the supreme significance of the theological element in the New 
Testament. E. F. Scott’s essay, ‘““ The Limitations of the Historical 
Method ” (in ‘‘ Studies in Early Christianity,” ed. by S. J. Case) 
illustrates this point. (’’ It still remains true that the last word in 
New Testament research belongs to the theologian.’’) 

As a matter of fact, it is only for convenience that we 
discriminate between theology and other aspects of New Testament 
study, for they are all intimately related. The theologian cannot 
work in a vacuum. His task, which is perhaps the most compre- 
hensive and demanding of all, cannot be adequately fulfilled 
without reference to contributions from other fields. (See C. H. 
Dodd’s “ Present Task in New Testament Studies ”’ for an (ideal) 
structural scheme, in which textual and literary criticism, exegesis 
and interpretation, culminate in theology.) It appears that this 
inter-relation of the various aspects in the total investigation of 
the New Testament is in peril of being forgotten to-day. We are 
seeing the emergence of an excessive “ theologising’”’ tendency 
which pays no regard to established literary and critical data. 
There is an extreme anxiety in some quarters to attach the maximum 
theological connotation to words in every occurrence, often to the 
disregard of particular contexts and the interests of individual 
writers. For instance, is it convincing, in view of the immediate 
context and the particular emphases of the Gospel of Matthew, 
to argue that “ dikaiosune ” in Matthew iii, 15 bears a soteriological 
significance, virtually equivalent to ‘salvation’? Gerhard 
Kittel, in his lectures at Cambridge on the Theological Lexicon 
of the New Testament (‘‘ Lexicographia Sacra ’’—-“‘ Theology ”’ 
occasional Papers No. 7), in the midst of his strong positive 
argument for a “ theological philology,’ included some salutary 
warnings. “‘ The modern interpreter does well to beware of the 
temptation of discovering a theological mystery in every word 
and every passage. . . . Serious exegetical misinterpretations can 
readily arise if we seek to discover in a word more theological 
mysteries than are actually there.” 
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(3) It is well to bear in mind that some critical problems are 
far from being solved, and that new issues are continually emerging. 
Thus, for example, the chronology of the Pauline epistles is now 
much contested in view of the ‘‘ Ephesian. hypothesis.’ It is 
interesting to note that C. H. Dodd, in an article entitled ‘“‘ The 
Mind of Paul: Change and Development” (Bulletin of the John 
Rylands Library, January, 1934), had to devote about half his 
space (i.e. twenty-one pages!) to a discussion of the date of the 
imprisonment epistles, before he felt that he could get on to his 
main theme. 

Again, two commentaries have recently been published 
independently on the First Epistle of Peter (by E. G. Selwyn and 
F. W. Beare), which take radically different views of the date, 
historical situation, and development of doctrine implied by the 
letter. Anyone who has used these commentaries side by side will 
have realised, more than ever before, that there are very difficult 
issues to decide, and that critical questions are “‘ very much alive.” 
In the realm of the Fourth Gospel, one does not need to stress 
the fact that there is still scope for a great deal of critical inquiry. 
“Johannine criticism is still in a state of flux’’ (C. H. Dodd in 
“The Study of Theology,” ed. Kirk.) 

It would be easy to go on to illustrate the fact that critical 
study of the New Testament has not by any means “ closed 
down’’! Moreover, its concerns have a definite bearing upon 
theology. We cannot by-pass the critical work of our own time 
or of previous generations and go back to the outlook of the 
pre-critical era, much as some might regard this as a return to an 
“age of innocence ”’ (or to a state of “ original righteousness ”’ !). 
Present-day Biblical study is sometimes described as “‘ post- 
critical’ in its main tendency, but in any case it can hardly be 
pre-critical! As T. W. Manson puts it, in an essay which is 
sharply critical of certain emphases in Liberalism, “ Biblical 
criticism has come to stay; and no theological system that rejects 
it can hope to stand. . . . We must retrace our steps to the point 
where Liberalism went off the track; and, having reached that point, 
we must go forward, not backward.’ (See his essay in “ The 
Interpretation of the Bible,’”’ ed. C. W. Dugmore.) 


(ii) The Unity of the New Testament 


Closely associated with the recent emphasis on theology is 
the deepening appreciation of the unity of the New Testament. 
Such works as C. H. Dodd’s “‘ The Apostolic Preaching and its 
Developments,” Philip Carrington’s “The Primitive Christian 
Catechism,” and A. M. Hunter’s ‘‘ The Unity of the New 
Testament ” have notably contributed to this process and shown 
its implications. Some other books which do not deal so explicitly 
with this subject as such, have also had the effect of underlining 
the common element in the faith and thought of the various New 
Testament writers, e.g. Vincent Taylor, “ The Atonement in New . 
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Testament Teaching,” A. M. Hunter’s “Paul and His 
Predecessors,’’ and R. Newton Flew’s “ Jesus and His Church.” 


As a result of recent work of this kind, we have been led to a 
fuller realisation of the far-reaching influence of the early preaching, 
and have learned to see its impress upon the various New Testament 
writings. So, too, the attempt to trace a pattern of catechetical 
instruction in the ethical sections of the epistles has led to a more 
concerted “‘ synoptic criticism ”’ of the epistles. 


These positive gains are very considerable. We are delivered 
from the excessive fragmentation which has often marred the 
approach to the New Testament. We are the more able to see the 
truth of Moffatt’s words: ‘“‘ The New Testament books are not 
a series of scattered pools. It is indispensable to detect the running 
stream of life that winds steadily, for all its eddies and backwaters, 
between and through these varied writings.”’ 

But, as Moffatt suggests, the recognition of unity need not 
involve the denial of variety. The God who spoke of old “in 
many and various ways’’ by the prophets, need not be assumed 
to have de-personalised or standardised His witnesses under the 
new dispensation! They too have the ‘‘ manifold wisdom of God” 
to declare. No hectic attempt is required to prove that the key 
phrases used by different New Testament writers must be simple 
equivalents without remainder. Some such attempts remind us 
(may we be forgiven!) of George Orwell’s Animal Farm, where 
all animals are equal, but some are more equal than others! As 
Dr. John Lowe has put it, “ It will remain true that some parts 
of the Bible are more theological than others, and it would be a 
lamentable reversion to try by main force to level all the parts up 
to the same degree of theological profundity. The theological 
significance of the whole can surely be recognised adequately 
without such a ‘ dead level’ application’ (see his essay in ‘‘ The 
Interpretation of the Bible,’ ed. Dugmore). 

It hardly needs to be stressed that in spite of the definite 
movement from a “centrifugal’’ to a ‘centripetal’? approach 
(to use Dodd’s terms), a great deal of valuable work is still being 
done on particular books or sections of the New Testament, with 
a view to examining their distinctive emphases. Thus such recent 
books as G. D. Kilpatrick’s “ The Origins of the Gospel of 
St. Matthew,” W. D. Davies’ “ Paul and Rabbinic Judaism ”’ and 
W. L. Knox’s “ The Acts of the Apostles’ have made important 
contributions to our knowledge of particular New Testament 
writers, and there is no reason to think that work of this nature is 
now unnecessary. 

Finally, it is well to keep in mind what kind of unity we may 
expect to discover in the New Testament. It is surely that which 
was engendered by belief in a common Gospel and by participation 
in a common enterprise, rather than a unity imposed by the rulings 
of a hierarchy, or prompted by a laborious attempt to observe 
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stereotyped standards. In a paper on ‘“‘ The Bible and Protest- 
antism ’’ Wheeler Robinson contrasted the static unity of a house 
(“in which the whole is the sum of its parts, simultaneously before 
our eyes ’’) and the dynamic unity of a symphony or of a drama 
(“in which the purpose of its author lies in the movement towards 
a climax’’). “The unity which the Scriptures can claim is the 
dynamic unity of a living movement, and this gives a far ampler 
mode of divine revelation than could the static unity of a dictated 
textbook of doctrine. .. . The New Testament is not the last 
act of the drama, but only the beginning of that last act, in which 
we men of to-day also take part.” Hence, as he suggests, the 
New Testament, like the Old, is a forward-looking book, in spite 
of its deep appreciation of the finality of Jesus Christ. 

e may say that the New Testament writings are animated 
and unified, not only by an imperishable memory, but by a 


‘living hope.” D. R. GrirFiTus. 


“ CHURCH RELATIONS IN ENGLAND ” 


T is hardly necessary to emphasise the extreme seriousness of 
the challenge presented to us by the Report on Church Relations, 
nor the far-reaching consequences of acceptance or refusal 

of the implied invitation to open further negotiations. Some think 
that many in other Free Churches are eager to grasp the oppor- 
tunity: if so, refusal might leave us a tiny and ill-favoured minority 
on the fringe of, or completely outside, a powerful United English 
Church. This realisation, together with the Archbishop’s wise 
appeal for restrained and responsible discussion before decision, 
makes one cautious in comment, while wholehearted sympathy 
with the ultimate aims, and widespread uneasiness of conscience 
about present disunity make criticism of the proposals an unpopular 
and painful task. Nevertheless I do not think there is any hope 
here of real progress. Application of the Report’s suggestions 
to our own situation is complicated by some serious ambiguities. 
(1) The uncompromising distinction drawn between episcopal and 
nonepiscopal administration of the Supper (page 40, D) raises 
grave doubt whether our present Baptism, administered by men 
not episcopally ordained, would be valid qualification for inter- 
communion (under (3), p. 45). (2) A theological fog obscures 
the precise relation between justification by faith, regeneration and 
infant Baptism (pp. 28-32); allowing for brevity of statement, 
it almost appears that this was inevitable, perhaps even intentional: 
for us it must be crucial. (3) “‘ The very complicated legal nexus 
with the State, which enters deeply into . . . machinery of 
government ”’ referred to in the Sermon (p. 8) is not mentioned in 
the Report’s exposition of Episcopacy (p. 37f). except for a most 
unfortunate reference to two centuries’ experience of bishops’ use 
of the secular arm (foot of page 37); the relation of any Free 
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Church Episcopacy to the State, directly or indirectly, must be 
of paramount importance to us. (4) While the Sermon is concerned 
to replace abortive schemes of constitutional reunion by a plan 
for fellowship through intercommunion, the Report makes it appear 
that only final Reunion will give meaning or justification to the 
intermediate step (see close of chapter 2, and p. 46 (6) ). Satis- 
factory clarification of these four uncertainties would help to 
resolve doubt about the Report as a whole, and neither could fairly 
be left “‘ until a later stage.” 

The advantages offered appear to be: (a) a clear demonstration, 
and experience, of the fundamental unity of Christians before a 
growingly hostile world; (b) the ultimate elimination of many 
redundant Churches, with resultant efficiency and economy; 
(c) the episcopal validation of our ministry, either (in the case of 
existing ministers) by some episcopal “ recommissioning,”’ or (in 
the case of new ministers) by ordination at the hands of Baptist 
Bishops who have themselves been episcopally authorised 
(p. 44 (2)); (d) intercommunion, our members being admitted 
(assuming our Baptism is acceptable) to Anglican Communion, 
and presumably to that of all participating Churches, and Anglican 
members being permitted to receive Communion from those of 
our Ministers who have received episcopal ordination or “‘ commis- 
sioning.” Of these gains, (a) is a sacred responsibility whenever 
practicable; (b) and (d) are desirable, though hardly in the nature 
of duties; while (c) means nothing at all to us. 

The conditions attached to these advantages are formidable. 
Chief is the acceptance of episcopacy into our system. This 
appears to involve for us the following changes: the selection and 
ordination of ministers would pass from congregations acting 
through appointed representative ministers, and through repre- 
sentative committees, to the Bishop alone. (The function of 
ordination (p. 39) can hardly mean merely ceremonial rights at 
public ordination services). Decisions upon matters of faith and 
policy would likewise pass from the membership to the Bishop: 
the concurrence of Presbyters and laity is of course sought, but 
decision is the Bishop’s function (p. 39). The Bishop becomes the 
Pastor of the local Church, with authority to admit to membership 
(“‘ the hope that the rite of confirmation, episcopally administered, 
would become... generally used in the Free Church ’— 
(p. 45 (4) ); while the local Minister becomes answerable ultimately 
not to his people but to their (and his) Pastor, the Bishop (p. 39). 
Temporarily, a new distinction between our Ministers would 
appear, “ episcopally accredited ”’ and “‘ episcopally nonaccredited.”’ 
While the validity of the ministry would rest no longer as now (in 
general, upon the inherent truth of the Gospel preached; and in 
particular individuals, upon the dual call of Church and conscience, 
confirmed by signs of Divine blessing) but wholly upon continuity 
of ordination through the historic episcopate. I hope this does 
not misrepresent the admittedly vague proposals. Such a system 
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might be preferable to some present-day manifestations of 
“independency ’’: but is there the faintest likelihood that our 
people would accept such proposals, and can we sincerely advise 
them to do so? Has Anglican episcopacy in sober fact produced 
such clarity and unity of doctrine, such efficient discipline, such 
impact upon the outsider, or any quality of ministry or member- 
ship so plainly superior to that of the Free Churches that we are 
envious ? 

The more theoretical conditions would be equally unwelcome 
to many of us. Formal acceptance of a credal basis far more closely 
defined than our present “ Basis of Union ”’ would involve a break 
with our tradition of intellectual freedom; (p. 44 (1); pp. 26-28) 
acceptance of the principle of one church, and therefore one policy 
and one version of the faith, in one given area, means a retreat 
from the conception of the gathered community to that of the 
parish church; (p. 46 (6), etc.); the relegation of problems of 
Baptismal theology to discussion at a later stage ‘“‘ where necessary ”’ 
can hardly satisfy those among us who think that in Believer’s 
Baptism we witness to something of supreme importance to the 
Gospel and the Church (p. 31). Other difficulties of a more 
domestic kind also arise: intercommunion would revive in sharpest 
terms the Open Communion controversy; conduct of Communion 
by laymen must be discontinued (p. 42), and this would injure as 
much by what it implies as by what it does; the risk of a widening 
gulf between British Baptists and the world Baptist community 
is very real, and might well negative any gain in fellowship at home, 
despite what is said on p. 45 (5); while we should have to face the 
moral certainty that our own conservative “ wing ”’ with its “ ultra 
evangelical’’ message and methods (no disparagement intended) 
would feel bound to resist the whole scheme, and thus a Baptist 
Union would continue to exist and probably gather to itself in 
time further conservative elements. Such difficulties, numerous, 
various and fundamental, would be insuperable even if the 
advantages to be gained offered far greater inducement than in 
fact they do. As it is, the substance of the Report’s proposals will 
appear to many of us to be, not intercommunion with a view to 
fellowship, but assimilation with a view to absorption. 

On more general grounds, doubts persist in many minds 
(a) as to whether so rich, variegated, free and fluid a thing as 
Christianity could ever be sufficiently enshrined in any one ecclesi- 
astical expression; whether, that is, human nature and Christ’s 
grace being what they are, any attempted uniformity must not 
inevitably provoke a new Reformation. And (b), whether in view 
of the modern resurgence of political nationalism, the way forward 
for the world Church could possibly lie through closer adherence 
to the National Churches. It might serve the politicians, it is 
true, but it could not serve the cause of peace, or the Gospel. 
The World Church must, by its very internationalism, be a 
Free Church. 
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At the same time we Baptists must beware hypocrisy. We 
dare not hesitate over any step towards unity in the name of sacred 
principles for which our fathers stood. I recall an Association 
Assembly which applauded a protest made against its own 
Programme Committee’s policy of ‘‘ beating the denominational 
drum” for once, in ‘‘ Baptist Advance’’ year; some of our 
Churches, despairing of congregational government, consign all 
decisions to management committees of “‘ business men’’; minis- 
terial (and other) autocracy can among us reach a stage as exalted, 
but far less dignified, than episcopacy; credal orthodoxy can, 
even among us, be erected into a sufficient standard by which a 
man’s whole character is judged; and anyone who has sought to 
defend Baptist principles knows how coldly his efforts may be 
received in certain Baptist circles. If, in defence of continued 
separate denominational existence we plead these great “‘ principles”’ 
of tradition, conscience and Scripture, we had better be sure that 
we do so sincerely. 

To pursue negotiations towards intercommunion, well knowing 
that the declared conditions are unacceptable, and the implied 
goal of Reunion of doubtful value, seems slightly dishonest. Though 
it is pleasanter to ‘‘ keep on speaking terms,’ further discussion 
now might well cost us the loyalty of old friends without gaining 
us any new. Respectfully, and regretfully, we must, I think, 
reply that on these terms as submitted, further discussion is bound 


to be fruitless. R. FE. O. Wuite. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR 


RITING of the gay spirit of the Greeks, Quinet describes 

them as ‘“‘a people that count the years by their games.’ 

In a more serious spirit, the Jews counted the years by their 
religious festivals—the Feast of the Trumpets or the New Year, 
the Day of Atonement, the Feast of Tabernacles and the Feast 
of Pentecost. 

The Christian Church has a calendar of festivals that are to 
be observed throughout the course of each year, and although some 
branches of the Church have longer and more highly evolved 
calendars than others, it would probably be correct to say that 
every Church has something in the nature of a calendar. _ 

The origin of the Christian Year goes back to the New 
Testament times in the weekly celebration of the first days as the 
festival of the Resurrection—the Lord’s Day. Then came the 
annual observance of Easter, recalling both Christ’s sacrifice and 
His triumph. Next apparently a festival of Christ’s baptism, 
arose—the Epiphany, 6th January, which in the East commemorated 
the beginning of Christ’s redemptive life. In the West, in Rome, 
in the fourth century, Christmas was instituted as the festival of 
Christ’s birth, the date, 25th December, possibly being arrived at 
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as nine months after 25th March, the supposed date of the 
Annunciation, and Epiphany became a celebration of Christ’s 
manifestation to the Gentile world and was linked with the coming 
of the Magi. Gradually the Church attempted to hallow the entire 
year with holy seasons, holy days and with holy hours of prayer, 
observed by the devout. 

Days commemorating martyrs arose first in connection with 
the death of Polycarp, about the year 150 A.D., from which time 
the “birthday of his martyrdom” was celebrated. As is well 
known the cult of the martyrs led in later times to grave abuses 
and superstitions, and the festivals of the saints somewhat inter- 
rupted the other plan of associating the passing seasons with our 
eine coming, death, exaltation and the descent of the Holy 

pirit. 

The highly evolved calendars of the Roman Church, and those 
of the Greek and other oriental Churches which are almost as 
extended, contain, not only festivals commemorative of the leading 
events in the life of Christ and the fortunes of his people, but also 
include many fictitious memorials designed in many cases to 
incorporate the cult of pagan deities and heroes often under the 
thinnest of disguises. This process of elaboration has indeed 
continued down to modern times in the Roman Church. Pope 
Gregory XVI (1831-1846), for example, appointed a special feast 
to be held on 9th September “in honour of Saint Philumena, 
Virgin and Martyr,” although in point of fact the historical 
existence of St. Philumena was no more real than that of Pope 
Joan. 

At the Reformation the church calendar, by this time cluttered 
up with memorials of dubious value, was dealt with somewhat 
drastically. The Reformers found the calendar crowded with 
holy days, saints’ days, anniversaries of all kinds, important, trivial, 
genuine, fictitious, familiar, meaningless. Almost every day was 
to some extent a holy day. The Reformers did not say, as some 
modern teachers in the Church have seemed to say, that all times are 
the same or may be the same in God’s sight; they did not dissolve 
the distinction between secular days and sacred days. They 
simplified the calendar and allowed much to disappear and produced, 
as Cranmer says in the preface to the Book of Common Prayer, a 
calendar “‘ plain and easy to be understood.” 

Some of the Reformers wisely continued the observance of 
the great feasts of our Lord, the seasons and days which brought 
to mind the events of the Gospel: Advent, Christmas, Good 
Friday, Ascension, Whitsunday, etc. Some retained also the days 
of the chief Apostles. Others, however, who cast aside everything 
not explicitly mentioned in the Bible, concentrated upon the 
hallowing of the Lord’s day, the day of the Saviour’s resurrection, 
as the Christian Sabbath. 

Baptists are the spiritual descendants of the more drastic 
of the Reformers. But this exclusive concentration upon Sunday 
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has been found in practice to lead to needless spiritual impoverish- 
ment. Is there anything essentially sinful in the Christian Year ? 
As P. T. Forsyth wrote: ‘‘ We have starved ourselves of the rich 
treasury of Christian devotion in the profound and lovely liturgies 
of the long past, and of the wealth of example, inspiration and 
guidance in the calendar of Christian sainthood.”’ 

Besides, with the growing feeling for Christian unity, it has 
seemed unnatural, to say the least, that in our worship we should 
appear to be oblivious to the pre-occupation of the religious 
community around us at particular seasons with certain great 
verities of the Christian faith we hold in common. In a world 
unified at least by rapidity of transport, it has been realised that it 
is of constructive value so to have spiritual union with the great 
body of the Church in all lands. The observance of the Christian 
Year is one way of asserting through all differences and divisions 
our essential unity in Christ. Thus our churches have begun to 
hold special services at Easter, and at Christmas and on Good 
Friday. 

It would hardly be necessary to-day for any writer to describe 
Christmas and Easter as does Bishop Moule in his “‘ Thoughts 
for the Sundays of the Christian Year’ as seasons concerning the 
observance of which many Christians have scruples of conscience. 
A more balanced view of the Church’s long history now obtains. 

None the less, improvement in this respect is partial and 
tardy. Not a few ministers fail to use the help afforded by the 
stated seasons of the Christian Year. Too often the worshipper 
in our congregations on one of the great festivals of the Church 
finds the opportunity largely, if not entirely, missed. The habit 
of some ministers of making the occasion of one or other of the 
great festivals an opportunity for a holiday Sunday is surely to be 
deprecated. It is not unmarked by members of other communions 
and it leads to the not unnatural if unjust reproach that our 
churches sit loose to the great verities of the faith. 

The advantage of following the Christian Year is considerable, 
and this not simply for the personal devotional life of the minister 
himself, but because a definite programme of this kind keeps 
the ministry of the Church in living relationship with the great 
truths that make up the Church’s witness to the world. The great 
landmarks of the Christian Year, Advent, Christmas, Lent, Good 
Friday, Whitsunday, Trinity, set the course and suggest the basic 
themes. They hold the preacher to the main events of the Christian 
revelation of God, the mighty acts which the Church exists to 
declare, and summon him back from the tempting by-paths to the 
great highway of redemption. The observance of the Christian 
Year ensures an annual treatment of the principal doctrines of the 
Faith. It supplies suggestions for the prayers and Scripture readings 
and provides a plan for the selection of the praise of the congrega- 
tion. The freedom of our churches is not without its perils. In 
how many of our churches, for example, is the Advent hope 
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ignored, the old Advent hymns no longer sung, though many miss 
them, and faith in the Lord’s promise dwindles and dies. 

But it is not a matter of the great festivals alone, the Church’s 
Year must be taken as a whole. Advent before Christmas, Lent 
before Easter, and the Sundays after Easter are invaluable periods 
for enforcing the salient doctrines of the Faith. 

Admittedly the traditional Christian year is susceptible of 
improvement; there are all those seemingly interminable Sundays 
after Trinity, yet it is none the less a co-ordinated sequence intended 
to serve as an annual mirror of the life of Christ, through the 
helplessness and humility of infancy, the long hidden period of 
discipline and growth, the lonely crisis and choice of the Tempta- 
tion; above all the heart-shaking events of Holy Week, Easter 
and the Forty Days, with their culmination in the Ascension and 
its consummation in Pentecost. The order is not merely natural 
as reflecting historical events, it expresses spiritual truth in the 
language of history. Merely to select the great festivals by them- 
selves is to miss much of the beauty and meaning of the Christian 
Year. How without the celebration in Advent of that mysterious 
and awful coming at the Last Day shall we rightly commemorate 
the festival of the coming of the Eternal Son, whose birth is 
announced to us not as the ordinary birth of one of the sons of 
men, but as unique and supernatural, the irruption of the Eternal 
into history ? 

It is something more than history which tells us that Good 
Friday does not fall in Easter week, it is a spiritual necessity which 
places Good Friday and Easter in a certain order. Only those 
who have watched through Lent and been with Christ in His 
Passion can know the joys of Easter in all its splendour of victory. 
The power of Pentecost can hardly be intelligible if Ascensiontide 
is passed over as not worth celebration, for Pentecost is essentially 
a festival of the exalted and glorified Christ. 

Admittedly there are perils attached to such an observance, 
the perils of formalism, the danger of limiting certain experiences 
or themes to any one or more particular days in the year, yet 
where throughout each successive period preaching and worship 
has been specifically directed to preparing the hearts of the 
worshippers for fresh disclosures of God’s grace and power, then 
these festivals do become high places of the spirit, the sacred 
memories live again, and the events commemorated are actualised 
and renewed on earth. 

Each festival as it comes round brings its blessing. Christmas 
baptises into the sublime spirit of the angels’ song, Good Friday 
unites us to the dying of the Lord, and Easter to His rising again, 
Whitsuntide bestows fresh unction from above, and Trinity Sunday 
binds our souls anew to the strong name of our Triune God. 

As Free Churchmen we are ecclesiastically very young, with 
no deep roots in history. Even as Reformed Churches, there lie 
fifteen centures behind the Reformation. Ought we not to strive 
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more earnestly to serve ourselves heirs to the inheritance of the 
whole Church, and recognising in their succession the traditional 
sacred Seasons of the Year find in them rich help to faith 


and hope ? G. H. WoopHaM. 


WHAT HOLDS US TOGETHER ? 


N recent months I have been going about a great deal as an 
Association President. It has been a privilege to share in the 
Assemblies, and to visit the churches of our Wilts and East 

Somerset Association, which, though one of the smallest, is in 
direct line with the ancient Western Association of the seventeenth 
century. To spend an afternoon, as we did recently when a party 
of young folk journeyed to Bratton, Westbury Leigh, Chapman- 
slade, Southwick and Trowbridge, is to touch history. We looked 
at the buildings, met the people, had prayer or a word of encourage- 
ment together, and at Westbury Leigh we gazed on the relics of 
Joshua Marshman of Serampore, for he was born in a cottage a 
stone’s throw away. The churches we visited were founded in 
1667, 1662, 1788, 1655 and 1821 respectively, and, with the 
exception of Trowbridge, Bethesda, all the buildings were of 
the Meeting House type favoured two hundred years ago, square 
with a gallery all around. A young schoolmaster of the Anglican 
tradition was with us. He was profoundly impressed, and perceived 
that there must have been something in Baptist life and principle 
in those days which determined the form of the building. And, 
of course, he was right. It was inexpensive, and sincere architecture 
which enabled a preacher to stand before a congregation, and 
preach so that a large congregation could easily hear. Perhaps 
there was all unconsciously something symbolic about that central 
pulpit and its Bible. These were gathered communities around 
the Word of God. 

What holds Baptist people together? The great central 
verities of the faith are common to the main streams of Christian 
tradition. Yet each communion appears to have its own peculiar 
ethos and loyalty. Anglicans are held by the Book of Common 
Prayer and their orders of ministry. The Methodists have an 
all embracing organisation, John Wesley’s sermons and Charles 
Wesley’s hymns. The Presbyterians cling to their church govern- 
ment, the Westminster confession and a certain nostalgia for 
Scots Psalms. But it is not easy in a few words to say what unites 
Baptists. It is not only believer’s baptism, for we are not Plymouth 
Brethren, or the Churches of Christ. With regard to baptism 
there are variations amongst us. I went to college from a church 
which had open membership, and my wife was long in membership 
and service there before she sought baptism. Subsequently I have 
ministered in three closed membership churches. This easy passing 
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from open to closed membership churches and vice versa is, I 
imagine, quite common in the ministry, and rarely presents any 
severe difficulty. 

If believer's baptism is not the peculiar nexus binding Baptists 
together, some might be inclined to find the bond in our form of 
church government. But there we are almost indistinguishable 
from the Congregationalists, and though the usual government is 
by church meeting and deacons, there are some churches where 
the New Testament pattern of elders and deacons is observed, 
the elders being responsible for the spiritual work of the church, 
with the pastor as chairman, and the deacons for other matters. 
It will not do to find the raison d’étre for the Baptist Community 
in its church government, though the government does preserve 
certain essentials, viz., our belief in a converted membership, and 
in the guidance of the Holy Spirit, which is not quite the same as 
counting votes in an election, but is a guidance operating through 
the pooling of the insights of the membership, often with reference 
back to the diaconate, which presumably contains ripe and informed 
Christian experience. 

Is it cynical or realistic to question whether Baptists do hold 
together ? Certain it is that we do not march together with 
precision. Theological expression varies, sometimes quite sharply. 
Most of us are familiar with Baptist churches that do not keep 
step or fellowship with their brethren. Not all are in the Baptist 
Union; not all are in local Associations, and one has known churches 
very keen members of an Association but out of the Union. The 
subtle shades of difference between the Colleges (and I believe 
there is a stronger underlying unity of purpose between them now 
than ever before), and the variety of personal experience results 
in many types of ministry. But one notices a constant stream of 
men being called into the pastorate from other officially unrecognised 
places. I am not passing judgment, but simply noting the fact that 
the churches are not acting as though bound by any visible and 
temporal common authority. 

Baptists cannot look back to a golden era in the past when 
they were all united in one visible and undivided church. We 
have our personal views about the Early Church, but it is likely 
that most of us think of its unity in diversity and reject all notions 
that it possessed any organic uniformity. Historically, our fore- 
fathers came out from the State Churches because they were seeking 
for a way more consistent with New Testament ideals. In later 
days individual Christians have come to the Baptist position 
through the witness of Scripture and have sought to link up with 
Baptist Churches, e.g., J. G. Oncken and Adoniram Judson. 
Groups of people have sometimes met for Christian worship, and 
on investigating their fundamental connections have decided they 
were Baptists. Wheeler Robinson illustrates this with reference 
to the founding of the Church at Lumb-in-Rossendale, which took 
its rise amongst the “ Larks o’ Lumb’’—a company of musical 
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enthusiasts who met to practise singing, and became, almost 
incidentally, a Church. 

We cannot point to a Baptist Church which is the acknowledged 
standard and prototype of all others. Probably we should be 
wise to think out the ideal type, in the Platonic sense, for to be 
clear about first principles would help us to avoid the mistakes that 
creep in with the growth of organisation and change of environment. 
However that may be, in practice most Baptists easily recognise 
a Baptist Church from the inside, and move happily from one to 
another should they go to another town to live. 

Of all the expressions of Baptist life, I am inclined to say 
that the B.MLS. is, up to the present, the most generally accepted 
unifying activity. In Birmingham the B.M.S. Town Hall meeting 
used to be the one occasion for a mighty Baptist “‘ get-together,” 
and I believe these annual missionary meetings are the most 
comprehensive rally in many towns. The B.M.S. probably enjoys 
a wider support than any other Baptist activity, and the visiting 
deputations have greater entry into all parts of Baptist life than 
anyone else. Is this due to the untiring organisation and propa- 
ganda, using that word in its good sense, of the Mission House 
over many years, or does it come from the evangelical nature of 
the appeal of the B.M.S.? Probably both. That would put us 
on the track of our raison d’étre as a denomination. We would 
seem to have most in common when we are truly evangelical in 
our life. It is linked to the Bible, personal salvation in Christ, 
believer's baptism and the gathered community. 

This century has seen a great advance in the status and 
importance of the Baptist Union. Some of this has been the 
result of far-sighted endeavour with which the name of 
J. H. Shakespeare will always be associated. Collective effort is 
in line with the spirit of our age, which has often used words like 
Brotherhood, Fellowship, and Welfare State. Also in war it has 
suited the State to treat with large corporations in preference to 
many smaller units. We have seen the growth in importance of 
the list of recognised ministers, the Superannuation and Sustenta- 
tion Funds, the Chaplaincy services, War Damage Committees, 
and, most of all, the Area Superintendents. May meetings have 
grown so big that we wonder whether we shall ever find buildings 
out of London to accommodate them. Any comment on the 
attitude of the churches to the B.U. would be so much a generalisa- 
tion that it would be waste of time to make it. But I may plead 
that the Union should continue to interpret its place from an 
evangelical standpoint. It is of necessity in part administrative, 
and it ought to be businesslike. Let it think through its manifold 
activities, to see and to make others see their ultimate significance 
in personal and evangelical terms. For example: ‘‘ The General 
Superintendent’s first concern shall be with the spiritual life of 
the Churches, and the exercise of a spiritual ministry, especially 
by encouraging ministers to deeper study and more constant prayer, 
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and the Churches to more steady evangelisation by Sunday School 
work and all other means of winning the world for Christ.’’ (Home 
Work Fund Scheme.) We must see, and make others to see, that 
we do more than send out forms and circulars, and collect moneys 
and keep the H.Q. machinery going. Unless I completely 
misunderstand Baptist Advance, what I ask for is implicit in it. 
But we all have to work it out in terms relevant to the spiritual 
and evangelical fellowship of the churches of the denomination. 

So this paper comes back full circle to the Association. For 
here, within a fairly accessible geographical neighbourhood; we 
have our common life, our contacts as churches, pastors, lay 
preachers, young Baptists, missionary supporters, etc. Here it 
is more personal. The spirit and consecration of key individuals 
is felt through the whole. If only our pastorates were longer, and 
we returned to the idea of a strong church in the county town 
nurturing the smaller churches over a wide area, we might make 
progress. In this Association of thirty-six churches there are 
fifteen having twenty-five or fewer members, all deemed competent 
to be self governing. One has over 350 members, one has 229 
members, five others have just over 100 each. 

The tide of Association life is rising. We are benefiting 
by the end of petrol rationing. Isolated and kept to themselves, 
several of the churches would, in a decade, be in a fair way to dying. 
We have to live together, and live with one another, for we literally 
depend on one another. The town churches are nourished by the 
young from the villages, and the villages need all the help of 
preaching and pastoral service and visitation from the bigger centres. 
To improve our “ togetherness”’ in one Association, to bear in 
mind the evangelical basis of our denomination, and, in the words 
of our Association report, ““ Whatever line is taken, the ultimate 
aim of the effort must be to leave the local Church strong in the 
Lord, and working out her own salvation.’’ That is our Baptist 
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SOME REFLECTIONS OF A WORKING . MINISTER 


UT who, or what is a “ working minister”? ‘‘ Something 
relevant to the life of a working minister,” was the phrase 
used when lightly and unadvisedly talking with a friend of 

the possibility of contributing an article to the Fraternal. Is 
there any distinction we can make other than that between the 
man in active service and the man who has retired ? 

After nearly twenty years spent in three pastorates I am quite 

convinced that the ministry in a Baptist Church is a full-time 
job, and if any distinction can be made it is between those whose 
gifts have led them, as described in the Fraternal of October, 1950, 
to give a considerable part of their time to civic affairs, industry, 
social work or denominational business: although the man who 
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feels himself called to exercise this wider ministry may do such 
work primarily as a minister of the Gospel, the time he gives to it 
cannot also be given to the work of the local church, and it is time 
lost in pastoral visitation and study. But this applies to few of 
our number. 

We might attempt, again, to discover the meaning of the 
phrase, ‘‘ working minister,” by applying it only to those who 
have to carry a large part of the responsibility of the local church, 
when much of it ought to be carried by church officers and deacons; 
who himself has always to take the initiative, not only in any policy 
of advance, but even in saving the church money by insisting on 
timely attention to deterioration of properties: who has to do all 
the pastoral work himself, and cannot expect regular assistance 
from the deacons in visiting. This “‘ working minister ’’ probably 
does work longer hours than some who have experienced and 
devoted officers who fulfil their honourable calling by ensuring 
that the minister is freed from “‘ serving tables’ and from spending 
time and care over mere details of church life and organisation. 
There is no vestige of class distinction between these types of 
ministry that can be discerned, but it would seem that some are 
able to give the time that is really necessary to study, preaching 
and visiting, but very many ‘‘ working ministers’”’ are in danger 
of squandering their gifts in the attempt to be at the same time 
apostles, prophets, teachers, healers, administrators and the rest. 

The first reflection of every working minister is probably on 
the things left undone that he ought to have done, and the things 
done that he ought not to have done! The second theme we can 
set aside; it is too familiar, and would not be interesting. That great 
soul F. W. Norwood once wrote a book, The Indiscretions of a 
Preacher. Reviewers said it was really autobiography with an 
unsuitable title. But what of the things left undone ? One thing 
we have frequently disregarded has been the good advice given 
to us from college days onward to set aside half a day or a day 
each week for recreation. This sounds paradoxical: we have 
failed to make time to do nothing—so it sounds. It is true that 
some of our reading provides a measure of recreation, but it is 
certain that a lack of time given to exercise in the fresh air, to 
literature, music and the arts can make, and often does make, the 
working minister a very dull man. 

Often I have pondered on questions I ought to have asked, 
especially when contemplating a change of pastorate. For instance, 
when one has dealt with the necessary agreements about salary, 
holidays, facilities for attending the Baptist Union Assemblies, 
and nowadays National Insurance premiums, etc., is it not a 
necessary and fitting thing to enquire of a church that may ask you 
to accept pastoral office such questions as these (I have often 
wished I had done so, and hope I shall never again leave this kind 
of thing undone): Do you hold regular deacons’ and church 
meetings ¢ Are your statistics of church and school substantially 
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accurate ? Is the Sunday School a separate organisation from the 
Church? Are all the Sunday School teachers church members, 
and are the teachers and youth leaders attending church members ? 
Does the Sunday School hold teachers’ preparation classes? Is 
there a Cradle Roll and does someone keep in touch with parents 
and homes ? Is there a record of infants ‘‘ dedicated,” apart from 
the cradle roll, with details of names and addresses and dates ? 
What are your customs with regard to the celebration of the great 
Christian festivals of Christmas, Easter and Whitsuntide ? 

If such questions could be put tactfully, and if they are asked, 
Church and minister would then have some idea of “ policy ”’: 
it could be made clear from the start of a ministry that advance 
was to be the constant and usual policy, and there would be less 
need for reminders from denominational headquarters every ten 
years or so concerning the purpose of the Church. We are being 
reminded every day how many churches have: drifted into a state 
in which the people believe that a baptismal service is rare, and 
the conversion of men and women still more rare and unusual. 

I have sometimes pondered also on a theme much more 
remote and nebulous: supposing there is a real distinction between 
a ‘‘ working minister ’’ and some other kind—if I were not a working 
minister what contributions I would have made to religious journals, 
or even what books I might have written ! 

Charles M. Forder published recently The Parish Priest at 
Work. Written for Anglicans, it is a large book dealing with 
everything from the conduct of services and management of church 
property down to such details as the legal responsibility of the local 
authority for the fencing and upkeep of a disused burial ground ! 
We should like to see a vast enlargement of Whitley and Aubrey: 
the work of a minister which would include the substance of 
T. A. McQuiston’s excellent Ministry of a Deacon and also 
Charles Jewson’s recent pamphlet on the same subject: it would 
include full details of the work and aims of the various organisations, 
such as Christian Endeavour and the uniformed youth organisations, 
with suggestions of what is to be done when such have lost their 
original purpose and vitality; and it would include the valuable 
legal notes published in the Baptist handbook, and many other 
useful things besides. 

The things we have left undone—where should we end ? 
And we are no nearer defining the “ working minister’’! My last 
attempt would be by quoting L. P. Jacks’ definition of a Christian 
gentleman in What Life has taught me. This quotation, along 
with the qualities described in Kipling’s If, may be as near as 
we can get to an answer to the question, who, or what, is a 
“working minister ”’:— 

‘“‘Warm-hearted and open-handed, a good Samaritan and a 
good neighbour, beloved by all decent folk, and feared only by 
scoundrels; thinking evil of no man, long-suffering towards fools; 
a fair dealer, a loyal friend, a welcome companion and a sound 
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sportsman; free from envy, greed and censoriousness ; a man of 
charity, compassion, gratitude and kindly humour; ideal in his 
aims, businesslike in his methods; fond of children, flowers and 
all beautiful things; considerate to servants, chivalrous to women, 
kind to animals, courteous to all men, penitent in the house of God, 
humble in the presence of the Sphinx, but a terrible fellow when 
Apollyon has to be dealt with; brave in danger, patient in sickness, 
cheerful in misfortune, radiant in gloom, temperate in prosperity, 
resolute in adversity, calm in the face of death’’—to which we 
need only add, ‘‘a true servant of Jesus Christ.” 
RonaLp A. JONES. 


A YEAR’S READING 


‘““CATUDY to shew thyself approved unto God, a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of 
truth.” That was the instruction given to Timothy. It is 

as wise counsel for us as for him. It has reference to our reading. 
While no minister with pastoral charge can afford to be a recluse, 
and modern church organisation keeps most of us from this pitfall, 
yet a not inconsiderable part of every munister’s day should be 
spent in his study. This is not merely a matter of gaining the 
approval of God, but that of our hearers. It is the word of truth 
which we are called to minister, not our own rambling thoughts. 

It may be claimed that it was the Bible which was urged upon 
Timothy and not a library of books. He would be guilty of the 
condemnation which the Scribes and Pharisees received from Jesus, 
that they knew the writings about the Scriptures (traditions) but 
not the Scriptures themselves, if a minister neglected his Bible. 
This book must be in the centre of all our books. It must be allowed 
to speak to us. We must study it. But it was Paul who said that 
we must “comprehend with all saints what is the breadth, and 
length, and depth, and height; and to know the love of Christ.” 
This will drive us to books to glean that which others have learned 
in like pursuits to our own. 

Let us turn, therefore, to a minister’s reading: reading other 
than the Bible. Timothy was told to study rather than to read. 
There is importance in this. Reading can be like pouring water 
through a pipe which is open at both ends, and has nothing by 
way of a stop anywhere. It is possible to do much reading without 
bringing any critical acumen to bear on anything read. This 
will mean that a mass of information will pass through the mind, 
to be forgotten, or to be unassimilated. 

It is not necessary to have had a College or University training, 
helpful though these are, to approach books thus. In tackling any 
subject it is well to get one substantial book upon it by a responsible 
author, and really master that book until we can repeat his outline 
and recount his argument. As we turn from this book to others on 
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the same subject we shall find that it will become immediately 
clear where they agree with the first author, or diverge from his 
views. In the end it will be essential for us to make our own 
decisions, and to state our own case. Apart from some such 
procedure, however, reading will pass through our minds, to bring 
us no decided views, and we shall not be able to give a reason for 
the faith that is in us. 

This will guard us, moreover, from being the slave of one 
kind of author. There are those who will not read certain authors. 
They even condemn those who read, it may be so-called modernist 
books on the one hand, or so-called moribund fundamentalist 
books on the other. This is foolish and unjust. It makes a 
“ contession’’ of a certain man’s writings, and puts it before the 
Bible. ‘‘ Wherever I find truth,’ wrote Henry Ward Beecher, 
“T will appropriate it, for it is an estray from God’s Word, and 
belongs to me and to all.” 

Reading may be general. It may be intensive. During the 
thirteen years I have been at Watford I have read one Christian 
doctrine or subject each winter and, in the week before Faster, 
have delivered my soul upon the particular subject of the winter’s 
study to my people. In this way I have sought to clarify my own 
mind on great themes of the Christian Church, and have sought 
to build up in the faith those entrusted to my care. 

It may be of help to some of my brethren in the ministry to 
enumerate some of these subjects, and to indicate some of the 
books that have been studied. This winter, for example, the 
subjects will be ‘‘ The Kingdom of God,” and Church History 
down to the time of Julian. When Easter comes I hope to speak 
to my people about ‘“‘ The Kingdom of God.” Subjects that have 
occupied my attention in former years have included “‘ The Holy 
Sorityo sline Ghurch,’ “ The) Atonement,” “ Grace,’” and 
‘“ Revival.’’ Let us make some suggestions about some of these. 

“The Church” is a topical subject in the light of the 
Oecumenical Movement. Within the last few years our Baptist 
Union has issued a statement on the Baptist Doctrines of the 
Church, and this pamphlet can be had from the Carey-Kingsgate 
Press, and should be read. Probably the best book on this subject 
is still that written by Dr. F. J. H. Hort, The Christian Ecclesia. 
This book has the advantage of being simply written, comprehensive, 
and keeps near to the Scriptures. A more recent book is that by 
Dr. R. Newton Flew, Jesus and His Church, and a more difficult, 
though less extensive, book is that by George Johnston, The 
Doctrine of the Christian Church in the New Testament. Johnston 
has put far too many quotations in different languages in the text, 
with no attempt at translation, and this puts a good book beyond 
the apprehension of many of us. The book has, however, a good 
bibliography. 

The Church in its relation to the State is a live issue to-day. 
Karl Barth, with his pronounced outlook, and a knowledge of the 
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vexed issue of the Church as it was placed in Germany, has written 
two small, but good books on this. The S.C.M. has published 
his Church and State, and Hodder and Stoughton his The Church 
and the Political Problem of our Day, W. L. Knox and A. R. Vidler 
have written upon a kindred issue in their The Gospel of God and 
the Authority of the Church, and Daniel T. Jenkins on The Nature 
of Catholicity. Dr. Wm. Temple wrote a book on the question of 
Church and State from the angle of the State Church in England 
in his Lent Books. The title is Citizen and Churchman. To me 
this was a very disappointing book from such a great man, but it 
is worth reading to warn us of the length to which we may all go 
to bolster up something in which we have a kind of vested interest. 

Our Baptist position is presented, other than in the pamphlet 
referred to, more generally in Robert Walton’s The Gathered 
Community; more particularly in Henry Cook’s What Baptists 
Stand For, and with that characteristic grasp of old documents in 
E. A. Payne’s The Fellowship of Believers. There is also Dr. Dakin’s 
smaller book, The Baptist View of the Church and Ministry. 

Well, these are some books on this subject, live, at any rate, 
within Church circles, if not without. If your thoughts turn to 
this subject, and you must select, I suggest you read Hort, our 
Baptist Union pamphlet, one or more of those by our own men, 
and then tackle what else you can of the others. 

Now, let us turn to another subject, not so much in our 
thoughts and counsels, but very necessary in the light of the 
ineffectiveness of the Christian witness and work in the land to-day. 
I refer to ‘‘ The Holy Spirit.” Dr. D. 5S. Cairns, of Aberdeen, 
says that it is peculiar that, considering we are living in the dispensa- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, we have so little to say about Him; and 
Samuel Chadwick suggests that the relative spaces devoted to the 
Christ and the Holy Spirit in the Creed is indicative of the place 
the Holy Spirit has in the life of the Christian and of the Church. 
“No doctrine of the Christian faith has been so neglected. Sermons 
and hymns are singularly barren on this subject, and the last 
great book on the Spirit was written in 1674.” It was Dr. John 
Owen, of Oxfordshire, who wrote that book, and he died at Ealing 
in 1683. Chadwick’s assertion is startling. If total ignorance of 
the Holy Spirit jeopardised the spiritual lives of those at Ephesus, 
our partial ignorance must affect us. 

There is not one book that we can recommend which wholly 
covers the ground. Undoubtedly the best is A. Lewis Humphries’ 
The Holy Spirit in Faith and Experience. The introductory chapters 
of Wheeler Robinson’s The Christian Experience of the Holy Spirit 
are invaluable, but one finds some of the following chapters 
unconvincing. Another good introductory book is that which 
comprises the four lectures on The Holy Spirit by the Headingly 
staff. Swete has a worthy book on The Holy Spirit in the New 
Testament, and there is a very good chapter in Alan Richardson’s 
new small book on Science, History and Faith. These books tend 
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to err in that they do not deal sufficiently with the New Testament 
phrases. The most helpful book in this connection I find to be 
Campbell Morgan’s The Spirit of God. 


Many of the men who have produced composite works on the 
Trinity, like Gore and Green, have contributions on the Holy 
Spirit. Of light, devotional books on this subject there are not a 
few. ‘The best that I have read are Samuel Chadwick’s The Way 
to Pentecost and Henry Smith’s Another Comforter. These two can 
be got in paper covers at 1s. each, and will put devotional and 
homiletical edge to much of the other reading. They must not 
be used as substitutes. 


Last year’s reading took me into another vein altogether. 
The subject was Revival, and was inspired in measure by 
Dr. Aubrey’s Call to Baptist Advance. Here there were two main 
books. First and foremost was James Burns’ Revivals—their Laws 
and Leaders. This book merits reading and re-reading. To this 
had to be added Edwin Orr’s work on The Second Awakening—the 
only comprehensive work on the revivals in the mid-nineteenth 
century. Orr’s book is not good reading, and his summarising 
chapters are too brief, but it is the only book to make the picture 
complete, unless we turn to Latourette’s works, which are of 
another order altogether. Supplementary books are numerous. 
There is Henry Johnson’s Stories of Great Revivals, and the writings 
of Thomas Payne and Charles Finney. 


Here we have the story of evangelical religion at the flood-tide, 
and the by-paths are too numerous to follow. We are reminded 
that every revival has been the work of the Spirit of God, and we 
are inspired to probe into that subject. We are assured that no 
revival has come the way of Unitarianism or Deism, or to any who 
have despised the Deity of Jesus and His atoning sacrifice, and so 
we must needs probe into the doctrines of saving grace. We 
discover that every true evangelical revival has driven the Church 
out to the poor and needy as did the good Samaritan when he 
stooped to the wayside victim. This makes us reflect on Marjorie 
Bowen’s contention in her book in the Freethinker’s Library, 
The Church and Social Progress, that ““ The Church has proved 
the faithful ally of social and cultural reaction.’”’ Trevelyan’s 
Social History and J. Wesley Bready’s England Before and After 
Wesley must be entirely wrong, or they make Marjorie Bowen’s 
book look foolish. 

These writers must nevertheless be read with care. What, 
for example, does G. M. Trevelyan mean when he says that the 
work of foreign missions was left to Wesley ? and why should 
the name of William Carey not appear in his book? It is high 
time that the contribution of Whitfield and the men of his 
persuasion was recognised in connection with the religious 
awakening of the eighteenth century. After all, it was Whitfield 
who dragged John Wesley out into the open air. 
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A MESSAGE FROM Mr. SEYMOUR J. PRICE 
TO THE MEMBERS OF THE 
BAPTIST MINISTERS’ FELLOWSHIP 


My dear friends, 
“SERVICE 


I am grateful to the few ministers who have responded to the suggestion 
in my last ‘letter and enquired as to the transfer of their own insurances to the 
denominational office. But I am tempted to ask what are the few among the 
many who so far have not supported their own office ? Perhaps succeeding 
quarters will bring the further enquiries that we anticipated ! 


We claim, apart altogether from other advantages, that we give service to 
distant insurers at least equal to what can be obtained locally. Here is an 
illustration. On a recent Saturday morning we received a telephone message 
on behalf of one of our oldest country ministers that his cottage was on fire and | 
the fire brigade in attendance. We arranged for our local representative to 
go to the village that afternoon, and he was then able to agree a specification of 
the repairs with the insured’s builder, and to arrange for the carpets, rugs, etc., 
te be sent for cleaning and drying. The estimate to reinstate the burnt-out 
chimney as before the fire was £50, and this represented our full legal liability. 
Such reinstatement, however, would not have complied with modern building 
standards and would have exposed the minister to the risk of another fire. An 
alternative estimate for effecting the repairs in modern style was £80 11s. 0d. 
This would be a permanent improvement to the property, but the superannuated 
minister could not possibly afford the additional £30 11s. Od. 


In the circumstances and in order to obtain a completely satisfactory repair, 
we agreed to meet the alternative estimate. We were under no legal obligation 
to do this; we did it solely because the claimant was a Baptist minister who had 
been insured with us for many years. It is just part of our service and the full 
interpretation that we give to our policy cover. The words of gratitude of this 
aged minister and his wife were heartening to read. 


With all good wishes, 


Yours sincerely, 
SEYMOUR J. PRIcE. 
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Now, I fear I have occupied too much space on intensive 
reading. I make no apology for this because this kind of reading 
has paid me handsome dividends. The method may be slow, but 
as the years pass a storehouse is filled from which one can draw 
at will, and we come to know our books, and can turn to them 
with assurance. 

It goes without saying that all one’s reading is not confined 
to these set subjects. Let me conclude this article by making some 
suggestions on general reading. 

The Church of Scotland used to publish handbooks for Bible 
classes which were described as models of the multum in parvo style. 
Fortunately that style of book has not died out. The Oxford 
University Press is producing a series of four such books now. 
One is by T. W. Manson on The Beginning of the Gospel. The 
four introductory chapters show that the Gospel is Christ, and 
what ‘‘ Christ ”’ really means. Who but a genius would dare make 
his first chapter consist of but a page and a quarter, and could 
pack an infinite amount into it! The rest of the book is guidance 
on the reading of Mark. The other book of the four to be published 
is by Alan Richardson, and 1s entitled Science, History and Faith. 
Those who know this author and such of his works as Christian 
Apologetics will know how cogent he can be. This smaller book 
will help us to present our case in the teeth of scientific claims and 
challenge. Butterworth’s Christianity and History might well be 
read with the Historical Chapters. One of our abler young 
Baptists in the States is Dr. Carl Henry. Gerdmans’ have published 
one of his books under the title, Remaking the Modern Mind. This 
book comes from the hand of the occupant of a chair in philosophy: 
only the last part of the book approaches philosophy, however. 
the rest of the book does for philosophic writings what Fosdick’s 
As I See Religion did for novels and general literature. Here the 
reader can get a comprehensive picture of much of the work that 
Alan Richardson envisages at the beginning of his Science, History 
and Faith. These two books will give us much assurance, and will 
show us much of the bankruptcy of thought in our opponents. 

I began by saying that the Bible should be central in all our 
reading. Most Bible reading courses follow the familiar pattern. 
May I suggest a different pattern for this year’s reading. There 
are certain distinctive types of writings within the compass of the 
Bible. The Psalms are distinct from the histories. There are 
the Gospels and the Prophets. There is that very distinct form of 
writing that is known as Apocalyptic. Each of these was born in 
particular circumstances and each has its own peculiar message. 
Might not the Bible become a new thing if we were to master one 
typical book from each distinctive group: the Psalms from the 
devotional group, Kings from the histories, Amos from the 
Prophets, and probably Malachi as typical post-exilic prophecy, 
Mark from the Gospels, and Daniel and Revelation as the Jewish 
and Christian Apocalypse, and so on. 
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Since Jesus is the key to Moses and the prophets I suggest 
that we begin with Mark. Manson’s Beginning of the Gospel is a 
magnificent guide, and Rawlinson’s Commentary in the Westminster 
Commentaries the best of helps. On the ground that Jesus gave 
the impression that he was of the prophets (Matt. xvi, 14) we 
might turn from Mark to Amos. George Adam Smith’s Revised 
Editions are still reliable and comprehensive, J. E. McFadyen’s 
A Cry for Justice is illuminating on Amos itself, and Fleming James 
in his Personalities of the Old Testament will give invaluable guidance 
on this and other of the books we may chance to read. 

I had a thrill during the holidays this year in reading about 
Apocalypse in general and Revelation in particular. This literature 
was born in travail like our own, even worse. It has a lasting 
message for our own day. Dr. H. H. Rowley’s The Relevance of 
Apocalyptic and H. T. Andrews’ article on Apocalyptic Literature 
in Peake’s Commentary will set the scene for us. Then C. Anderson 
Scott on Revelation in the Century Bible and our own John Barrett 
on the same book will help us through. 

So one could go on. There are live issues to which every 
minister must give his attention. One is the Colour Bar. We 
are having to consider this in the Moral and Social Questions 
Committee of the Union these days. Cry the Beloved Country, by 
Alan Paton, will bring the general problem before us, and the 
story of George Washington Carver in the 5.C.M. Torch 
Biographies will show us what one of these Coloured saints may 
become and do. 

I have made no attempt at making reading lists. The world 
of books is too vast, and my knowledge of it too inadequate for 
that. Rather have I been trying to urge that we give attention to 
reading.. The practice will enrich our minds as we share in the 
thoughts of others. If done with care and method it will quicken 
our powers of discernment. The temptation that ever lurks in 
our path is to succumb to the praise that is often given for the 
sermon which has been hurriedly thrown together, whereas the 
product of conscientious study as often passes unmentioned. This 
snare will destroy us if we are caught in it. Let us keep reading 
and studying to show ourselves approved. W. J. Grant. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
OUR BAPTIST WITNESS FOR THESE DAYS 


T is with a deep sense of privilege and responsibility that I stand 
| to address you to-night. I realise fully my own shortcomings 
and inadequacy for such a position as this, to which you, my 
brethren, have called me; and I turn instinctively to those 
comforting words of our Lord Jesus to His disciples when He sent 
them forth: “It shall be given you in that same hour what ye 
shall speak.” 
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I desire to focus your attention upon things that are taking 
place in this land of ours. We, in South Africa, are not to be exempt 
from the general world upheaval. We were mercifully saved through 
the horrors of two world wars. This was the mercy of God; South 
Africa deserved no better than any other country. But it is an 
obvious truth to-day that, if we allow things to develop unchecked, 
in the way in which they are now developing, stark tragedy lies 
ahead for our land. It is our duty as South African Baptists 
fearlessly to witness for the truth and for righteousness, when we 
see the ugly head of falsehood, injustice and unrighteousness being 
reared so brazenly in our midst. 

When our Prime Minister assumed office, he made a public 
announcement, in a broadcast speech to the nation, that he and 
his ministers wished to acknowledge their “‘ utter dependence 
on the guidance and blessing of the Almighty” in their govern- 
ment. A man who had, in his earlier career, received the call 
to the ministry of the Word of God, he must realise fully the 
magnitude of that statement, which he made when he became the 
leader of our Government. Since then, however, the development 
of the Government’s policy has given many people in this country 
the deepest concern; not so much in the actual details of legislation 
and governmental action, discriminatory and frustrating though 
they are, as in the obvious purposes behind it all—purposes which 
cannot be in accord with the spirit of Jesus Christ, and are not 
sanctioned by any teaching in God’s Word. 


I feel it incumbent upon me to refer, in this presidential 
address, to what has become a world-wide topic of discussion 
to-day—“‘ apartheid.”’ The Church has been told to keep her 
‘hand off politics. When-grave injustice is being threatened to a 
voiceless majority of the people of the land, we should indeed be 
cowards and untrue to our Christian principles if we raised no 
voice of protest. 

I do not here propose to deal with the various incidents of 
the apartheid legislation, irritating and humiliating as they are. 
Apartheid, in one form or another, may prove to be a partial 
solution to relations between Europeans and Africans in this land. 
None of us here wishes to see intermarriage between black and 
white; and I am convinced that our African brethren are equally 
opposed to such a thing. There is nothing morally wrong in such 
intermarriage, but there is very much socially wrong in it—a wrong 
to the poor children resulting from such marriage is but one of 
the evils. 

I repeat it. A certain amount of apartheid may be a very good 
thing for us all. It is not the details I am here concerned with. It 
is the spirit behind it all. Fear of superior numbers, self-preserva- 
tion, the best for one’s own—these are the driving motives behind 
the present proposals; and they are not of God. The whole evil 
lies in the fact that apartheid is being dictated by a party in power. 
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A white majority, from its superior position, is dictating an inferior 
status to a voiceless majority. 

Let us put ourselves in the position of the Africans, and try 
to sense something of what they are feeling at this very moment. 
They are being told that they are not fit to sit in council with us; 
or to enter railway stations by the same door with us; or to listen 
in the same lecture hall of the University with us—even though 
they hold the same academic qualifications. Privileges which 
they have long enjoyed are being taken from them; and, so far, 
nothing is being given them in compensation. They are being 
unequally treated in regard to school feeding, when their children 
are in far greater need of nourishment than are the white school 
children. Can we be surprised if a feeling of frustration and 
resentment in their hearts is the result ? And, brethren, it is well 
that we place ourselves in their position, and consider what all 
this means. 

I solemnly warn the Government that the spirit behind their 
apartheid legislation will bring disaster upon this fair land of ours. 
It is not too late for them to return to the words of the Prime 
Minister, and to seek sincerely “ the guidance and blessing of the 
Almighty ’’ in this matter. Let them call into conference all 
sections of our multiracial community, and with goodwill work 
out a way of life, and work together for the good of the community 
as a whole. 


I am here this evening, brethren, not for the purpose of issuing 
a warning to the Government or of making an appeal to our friends 
of the Dutch Reformed Churches. We Baptists have our own 
position to consider, our own house to put in order. 

The theme of the Assembly is “ The Baptist Witness.’’ and 
papers will be read next week dealing with various aspects of this 
subject. The very title of this theme presupposes that we, as 
Baptists, have a distinctive witness. And we have. This witness 
is so fundamental that, through the years, when persecution has 
come, Baptists have been prepared to die for their distinctive 
faith. If persecution should arise again, would we, gathered here, 
be prepared to die for our faith? Are we sufficiently convinced 
for this? Do we realise sufficiently the magnitude of the things 
for which we, as Baptists, stand ? 

Baptist belief and witness have been described in various 
ways. Most noteworthy, perhaps, have been the Baptist attitude 
to the ordinances, the Baptist insistence on a converted Church 
membership, the Baptist doctrine of the priesthood of all believers 
and the Baptist claim to the independence of each Church group 
in the governance of its affairs. Here, however, I wish to deal 
briefly with two other aspects, pre-eminent aspects, in our Baptist 
witness: first, Baptists are a people of the Book; and, second 
Baptists proclaim the responsibility of each individual to his Maker 
and his Saviour. 
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When we say that Baptists have been called ‘‘ a People of the 
Book,” we signify that Baptists instinctively fall back upon God’s 
Word for their guidance and justification or admonition in every 
line of conduct. And this is as it should be. “‘ It is written’ was 
Christ’s defence against and attack upon the Evil One in each 
encounter. Christ himself continually appealed to the authority 
of the Scriptures; so did the Apostles as they witnessed; so did 
Paul and the other writers of the Epistles. God’s Word is the 
Sword in the hand of His soldiers. 

Are we then to be called in question when we appeal to the 
Word of God for guidance in our attitude, as a people, towards 
large sections of the population of our country ? The words of 
the Lord Jesus and the record of His loving-kindness stand as a 
stinging rebuke to South Africa. 

Let us then be most careful that we Baptists do not lower 
our qualifications still to be called ‘‘ a People of the Book.” 

But I think the greatest witness which the Baptists make is 
in their stand for the responsibility of the individual to God. We 
know that Christ died for the sins of the world; but we know that 
He died for each one of us individually. And therefore, we each 
individually have our responsibility towards God, Who gave His 
Son for our salvation, and this realisation of the individual in 
relationship to God is behind all Baptist belief and witness. 


As we ponder on this wonderful relationship of the individual 
to his Maker, made possible by the love and sacrifice of Him 
Who first loved us, and as we realise that Christ died for every 
individual of every nation in the world, should not our conception 
of the magnitude and wonder of His boundless love affect our 
lives more than it seems to do to-day? In view of this, how 
can we maintain those racial superiorities and antagonisms which 
are so evident among us now ? 


God looks to us for the interest on His investment: our love 
in return. Our love for Him ? Yes—but love for Him is spurious 
love, if we entertain anything less than love for our neighbour at 
the same time. And who, you may ask is our neighbour ? Christ 
hit back, in His day, straight from the shoulder, to the one who 
asked Him that question. To the Jew, “his neighbour” was the 
despised Samaritan. If He were to answer such a question from 
a White South African to-day, I know the sort of parable He would 
propound to us. It would bring in an African youth making his 
way from an impoverished Reserve to earn a living in the crowded 
and unnatural conditions of our towns; or an Indian born in this 
country, of parents brought to Natal for the economic benefit of 
the sugar-estates; or one of our coloured fellow-citizens whose 
outlook to-day seems nought but frustration. Need I labour the 
point any further ? If we are not prepared to regard our fellow- 
men in South Africa as our ‘‘ neighbours,” in the sense in which 
Christ used the term, then we have no right to expect God’s blessing 
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upon us, as sons and daughters of the Most High; no right to 
expect His answers to our prayers. 

To-day in South Africa there is too much of the attitude of 
the unjust steward among the upper population, and this attitude 
is not lacking—I say it with sorrow in my heart—even in some of 
our Baptist Churches. Can God’s blessing be expected upon such ? 

Our Baptist witness is fundamental upon personal, individual 
responsibility to God. We are confusing and nullifying that 
witness in this country, if we allow any un-Christlike attitude 
to cloud our individual and personal behaviour. 

Brethren, I have tried this evening to underline to you the 
perilous times in which we are living, and the dangers and disasters 
into which our beloved country will surely be plunged, unless 
we allow the Spirit of Christ to take control of our affairs. I have 
also tried to convince you that we, as Baptists, have a real witness 
and a real mission to carry out in these days. We have a message. 
But—unless we ourselves put our own house in order—that message 
will be powerless through us. 

The times are critical. Our message is urgently needed. 
“The King’s business requireth haste.’ We, as a people, need 
a fresh dedication of our wills and lives for the Master’s immediate 
service. ‘ 

The challenge to us to-day is a call to sanctification. But 
we cannot sanctify ourselves: we must go forth unto Him without 
the camp, bearing His reproach. This will mean an emptying of 
self-self-seeking, self-importance, so that His spirit may take hold 
upon us, and fill us and sanctify us. Can we not do it? Can we 
not make that absolute surrender to God’s Holy Spirit, that will 
make it possible for Him to work miracles in our midst, such as 
we have never yet dreamt of ? 

God grant it may be so. CLEMENT M. Doxe. 
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UXLEY! What memories of “battles long ago” are 
evoked by the name; battles fought in that war between 
science and religion in which the great T. H. Huxley, like 

Goliath of Gath, stood forth as the redoubtable champion of the 
scientific Philistines against the Victorian faithful. And that isn’t 
a bad approach to the work of his distinguished grandson who, 
in the intellectual and spiritual conflicts of our time, has fought 
in the forefront of the battle. But there’s this difference between 
grandfather and grandson that it’s much harder to say on which 
side of the battle Mr. Aldous Huxley has fought. For, without 
belonging to the armies of the faithful, he has yet reserved his 
fercest attacks for the Philistines of the twentieth century, be they 
scientific, sociological, or psychological. ; 
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Perhaps the best description of our contemporary Huxley is 
that which he himself has suggested in the title of one of his 
greatest novels, Eyeless in Gaza. These words are a quotation from 
the Samson Agonistes of Milton, and Samson, the prisoner of the 
Philistines, fighting alone, yet destined to shake the pillars of their 
house and bury them in its ruins is no bad symbol for Aldous 
Huxley. He’s the great iconoclast of our time, seeking to cast 
down and destroy the various idols which twentieth century man 
has raised and created for his worship and in which our modern 
age has put its trust. 

There is, for example, the idol of science. Mr. Huxley comes 
of a famous scientific family, and he personally probably has more 
scientific knowledge than any other English novelist, not even 
excepting H. G. Wells, but he uses his immense knowledge not 
to encourage our dreams of a scientific Utopia but to debunk them. 
In what is probably still his best-known book, the scientific fantasy 
called Brave New World, he debunks the dream by the simple 
expedient of causing it to come true. He creates for us the world 
we think we want; in which pain and disease will be unknown; 
in which men and women will be sterilised; into which babies 
will be born from bottles; where infancy and childhood will be 
spent in a course of psychological conditioning. This treatment 
will be directed to making everyone perfectly happy in that station 
in society to which it may have pleased an omnipotent world 
government to call him. In this most totalitarian of all totalitarian 
states, where each of our desires is met and all our dreams have 
come true only one thing is lost—humanity. Yet that loss far 
outweighs every gain and we are compelled to see our golden 
dream for what it really is—a sombre nightmare. 

Mr. Huxley has destroyed our scientific utopianism in the 
name of the soul of man, and from first to last in all his work this 
is his primary concern. The inner life, the inner experience, the 
inner problem of man are for him the fundamental realities from 
which we can never escape. Before a man can be a man of science 
or a man of letters he must first be a man, living that strange 
inner life, fighting that mysterious inner war, which is the inevitable 
destiny of each one of us. And no device of science, of technology 
or of politics can make any radical change in that inner personal 
world. In all Mr. Huxley’s stories we live inside the characters. 
The outer actions and events are important only because of their 
impact upon the private world of the human soul with its private 
hopes and fears and lusts and shames. Which is simply to say 
that this writer is true to the experience of everyman. 

What then emerges from Mr. Huxley’s concentration on the 
spiritual individual ? What is the essence of his vision of human 
nature? This can most clearly be grasped when we read his 
novels in chronological order and watch the development of his 
thought. We discover that in one sense all the novels are one 
novel; the scenery, the situations, the social background, the 
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characters even, change little. What changes is the mood of the 
author. We follow his spiritual pilgrimage from the bright under- 
graduate cleverness of Chrome Yellow, through Antic Hay and 
These Barren Leaves, where the shades of the prison-house begin 
to close upon the growing boy, through Point Counterpoint, where 
the mature Huxley emerges, where the great problems are posed 
but not solved, and where the sky grows very dark, in preparation 
for the apocalypse which bursts upon us in Eyeless in Gaza, where 
we seem to plumb the abyss of human despair before rising to 
the promise of a new life. 

On the title page of Point Counterpoint there is inscribed a 
stanza by Fulke Greville :— 


‘* On, wearisome condition of humanity, 
Born under one law, to another bound, 
Vainly begot and yet forbidden vanity, 
Created sick, commanded to be sound. 
What meaneth nature by these diverse laws, 
Passion and reason, self-division’s cause ?”’ 


There is the core of Mr. Huxley’s thought—his theme song. Man 
is a divided creature, engaged in an endless inner war with himself, 
torn by conflicting desires and aspirations, wounded by his own 
passions. In these books we see pass before us a succession of 
heroes who are all the'same hero at different stages of his martyrdom 
and finally in Time must have a Stop he appears under the name 
of Sebastian. Because Mr. Huxley’s hero is always a victim shot 
through, like St. Sebastian, with a hundred arrows; arrows of 
vanity, weakness, selfishness, lust, ignorance, deception and fear; 
unable to master the conflicting aspirations and desires of his soul; 
unable to control the inevitable and evil consequences of his own 
actions; bearing the mounting burden of his own guilt and shame. 
And so the human problem never is what it seems to be, a matter 
of technology or politics, but is always a search for reconciliation 
and inward unity and peace. In Point Counterpoint Mr. Huxley 
sets the figures of the Left-wing and the Right-wing would-be 
political saviours of society against this background of the divided 
and despairing soul of man, and compels us to see their irrelevance. 
They do not touch the real human problem at all. They themselves, 
the Fascist and the Communist, embody in their own personal lives 
the very problem they so sedulously ignore. In the climax of the 
book the Communist murders the Fascist and through the horror 
of his guilt becomes a human being instead of a politician. 

This way of viewing human nature is not of course new, 
nor is it in the least foreign to Western thought. Mr. Huxley 
has seen with peculiar clarity what St. Paul and St. Augustine 
also recognised in their day. He is restating in living terms the 
problem of sin. Again and again as one reads Point Counterpoint, 
or more especially Eyeless in Gaza, one feels that one is reading 
an immensely moving modern commentary on the classic words 


BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


1951-1952 is our 


Medical Missions Jubilee Year 


Celebrations will be launched 
during the Annual Assembly 


THE PLANS INCLUDE 


NEW LITERATURE. A History of B.M.S 
Medical Work; booklets by doctors; and 
a book of talks to children which will be 
sent to every minister. 


VISUAL AIDS. Mobile and “ pocket ”’ 
exhibitions; a play and a pageant; films 
and film strips. 


MEETINGS. Throughout the churches, for 
telling the story and increasing the support. 


OBSERVANCE OF THE CELEBRATIONS SHOULD 
BRING BLESSINGS TO THE CHURCHES— 
BRING BENEFITS TO THE SOCIETY 


‘When . . . they had gathered the church together, they 
rehearsed all that God had done with them.” —Acts xiv, 27. 


BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
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of St. Paul, ‘‘ The good that I would I do not; the evil which I 
would not, that I do. I find then a law, that, when I would do 
good, evil is present with me. O wretched man that 1am! Who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death ?”’ 

In a philosophic essay entitled Ends and Means Mr. Huxley 
suggests that “It would be possible to write a most illuminating 
History of Sin,’ showing how it runs like a river through human 
life and history. Seeing its evil consequences men try to dam up 
the river, and for a time they may even appear to have succeeded; 
but at most they only succeed in closing this or that particular 
outlet. The river breaks out again in a new direction. “An old 
outlet for some particular wickedness is closed; but a new outlet 
is opened.’”’ And throughout Ends and Means he argues that 
technology and politics cannot save humanity since man’s problem 
is too deep for them. 

But if Mr. Huxley sees the human dilemma in Pauline terms 
he is not willing to accept the Pauline solution. That the solution 
must be spiritual, and, in the broad sense of the word, religious, 
he very readily agrees, but that the Christian religion in any 
orthodox form is the solution he cannot admit. Instead he has 
turned to the mystics and to the great religious philosophies of 
the East and from them he has sought to distil a synchretistic 
religion which shall give inner peace and salvation. In the later 
novels, and most notably in Time must have a Stop, he introduces 
a new character, the saint, the man of spiritual vision and discipline, 
who, having found inner unity and peace, stands in marked 
contrast to the guilty and bewildered souls around him. This 
character points us to the way of salvation. 

This new religion of Mr. Huxley’s confronts us with a very 
old religious controversy—the controversy between what we call 
revealed and what we call natural religion. A revealed religion 
has as its central concept a belief in some act of God—for example 
in Christianity the central faith is in the act of God in Christ for 
the salvation of men—whereas a natural religion begins from man 
and envisages man as making the discovery of the way of salvation 
which may also be the way to God. 

Now Mr. Huxley’s new religion is a natural religion and as 
such it is very difficult to see how it can evade Mr. Huxley’s own 
judgment upon human nature. Human nature is corrupt, he sees, 
and that corruption invades inevitably all the works of man, his 
science, his politics and so on. How then can it be kept out of 
his religion if religion is also a work of man? When St. Paul 
cried, ‘“ Who shall deliver me from the body of this death ?”’ he 
looked beyond his own living death for an answer. “I thank God, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.” If we obstinately refuse to look 
beyond man then we merely set out hopes upon tugging at our 
own shoe-laces. 

The two parts of Mr. Huxley’s thought do not seem to fit 
together properly. His own vision of the depth of man’s need 
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is insufficiently answered by the spiritual healing he propounds, 
and there are signs that that vision itself has become distorted and 
embittered in consequence. 

In Eyeless in Gaza there is a bizarre incident which occurs 
while a man and a woman are sunbathing on the roof of a villa on 
the French Riviera. A fox terrier falls from a passing aeroplane 
and is smashed to death beside them, covering them with its blood. 
The event is used in that book with immense effect as a trigger 
incident which lets loose within each of them a flood of guilt and 
despair, but it has its symbolic significance also for our under- 
standing of Aldous Huxley. It is as though, refusing to be washed 
in the blood of the Lamb, he had experienced this other baptism 
in the blood of the dog, a baptism which has indeed let loose 
within him an awful apprehension of our human shame without 
any compensating apprehension of the eternal love and pity of God. 
His last-novel, Ape and Essence, is brilliant as ever. It is- Brave 
New World brought up to date, marching with the advance of 
science into, and beyond, the horrors of the atomic age. Yet 
surely there is in it, too, a disgust of the functioning of human 
nature which is almost pathological, and which trespasses beyond 
a realistic belief in the sinfulness of man and falls into the error 
of believing in his total depravity. A strong conviction of the evil 
in human nature is by itself too bitter a truth for any man to hold 
in isolation. It must be balanced, as in Christian orthodoxy it 
always has been balanced, by an equal conviction of the forgiveness 
and the mercy of God. Douctas STEWaRT. 


DAL TIS TRAD ANCE 


HURCH éssstatistics, recently to hand, indicate Advance. 
While the total membership of Baptist churches as a whole, 
shows decrease, it is cheering to note that for the first time 

for many years, the churches in association with our B.U. show an 
increase of over 700, and we may well see in this the first-fruits of 
the united spiritual effort put forth in many directions. 

Our Spiritual Welfare committee, under the leadership of 
Henry Cook, has for some time past led in special missions. Then 
came the Kent and Sussex Mid-Century Campaign, and subse- 
quently the call to Baptist Advance given by our Secretary and 
supported by him, without reserve. Our General Superintendents, 
both individually and in teams, have visited many parts of the 
country in spiritual campaigns, and in nearly all directions our 
ministers have acted in concert, conducting special services in the 
churches of their Associations, and lay help, both men and women, 
has been gladly forthcoming. On these varied efforts God’s 
blessing has rested. 

We remember, too, the continued labours of the Baptist 
Revival Fellowship, and the campaigns conducted by partners in 
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other ships, including Lindsay Glegg and Thomas Rees, whose 
work in “ Ringing London’’ and in the series of Albert Hall 
gatherings, have been so evidently used of God. ae 

While it would be incorrect to suggest that there is widespread 
revival, and to disregard the discouraging conditions in many 
parts, yet it is true that there is a quickened spiritual life in many 
of our churches, resulting in the additions for which we are 
grateful. The bugles have sounded, and their echoes may be 
heard over the morning hills. 


OF INTEREST. LO sou 


The Magazine. The Editorial Board have pleasure in presenting 
this, the forty-eighth issue for which the Board has been responsible. 
They thank the contributors who have so readily responded to 
appeals for co-operation. Editing has been a labour of love, but 
a labour, nevertheless, and it is gratifying that 2,200 copies of the 
present issue are being sent out. 

Nearly all articles have been written especially for the Magazine, 
but in the present number the article on “ Huxley ”’ was originally 
broadcast by Douglas Stewart, and that on “‘ Conditions in South 
Africa,” is taken from the Presidential Address, delivered to the 
South African Baptist Union Assembly, by Dr. Doke, Professor of 
Bantu languages in the Witwatersrand University, Johannesburg. 


The Library. A.J. Westlake has just completed his half-annual 
task of replenishing our Library, and despatching more than sixty 
boxes of books. The cost of upkeep would be impossible had 
we only membership subscriptions. to rely upon. Generous help 
is received from time to time. We are grateful to M. E. Aubrey 
for again placing to our credit the balance of a Fund at his disposal; 
to Roger Thomas and the Committee of Dr. Williams’s Trust, 
for a further Grant; and also to Thomas Powell and the Managers 
of the Particular Baptist Fund for similar assistance. We desire 
to extend our Library service to overseas members, and we are 
glad to know that Westlake has made a beginning by sending a 
parcel to West Australia. Here is a fine opportunity for generous 
laymen at home and overseas. 


Membership. We again record a gratifying increase. On the 
other hand we regret that about 100 have not, so far, paid their 
subscription for 1950, but we live in hope! Comparing our 
membership list with the names in the Baptist Handbook it would 
seem that we ought to count upon an addition running well into 
three figures. Will correspondents and others try to enlist these 
recruits ? A warm welcome is extended to several students in our 
Dublin College. We would like all our Colleges, both at home 
and overseas, to link up. Theological students are welcomed as 
Associate members at a reduced subscription of 2s. 6d. 
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THE BAPTIST HOME WORK FUND 


Baptist Cuurcu House, 


Lonpon. 
Dear BROTHER, 

1. By this time the collection on the second Sunday in March 
will have been taken in our churches. I hope it is generally understood 
that it would be to our advantage if such collections were sent as early 
as possible to the Association Treasurers. In the case of London, of 
course, they will be sent directly to the Church House. You will have 
noticed that in the figures given for 1950 there has been a further 
increase, for which we are most grateful. I hope that this increase has 
been more than maintained this year. 

2. The need of the increased income is further emphasised by the 
increased expenditure, largely due to the increase in the standard 
stipend. It is a disappointment to us all that we have not reached the 
£350 mark, but it may be taken for granted that any noticeable increase 
in contributions will give confidence to the Council of the Union to 
Turther augment the standard stipend. 

3. The requests for ministries in the new areas are increasing, 
and nothing seems to hearten our people more than to realise that where 
missionary effort is called for in the Homeland, it is being accepted. The 
pace is certainly quickening, and we shall need to be ready for any 
emergency. 

4. Thank you for all the help you have given in these recent 
months. Occasionally I hear from Home Work Fund representatives, 
and when they write almost invariably they refer to the encouragement 
given by their minister. There is no greater advocacy than that from 
the pulpit. 

Yours very sincerely, 


B. Grey GRIFFITH. 
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Our Annual Meeting. The meeting will be held at Bloomsbury 
on Wednesday, 25th April, at 2.15. Each year sees an increase in 
the attendance of our members: an increase of interest and 
enthusiasm, too. We are urged to be present on time. The name 
of the chief speaker will be announced in the Baptist Times. 


Welcome to Ernest A. Payne. At last year’s gathering reference 
was made to the forthcoming retirement of our General Secretary, 
M. E. Aubrey, and to our indebtedness to him for his fine leader- 
ship of the Denomination, and his readiness to serve his brethren. 
At this year’s meeting mention will be made of the appointment 
of E. A. Payne, as Aubrey’s successor. We shall take the oppor- 
tunity of assuring our friend that he can confidently count on the 
loyal support of the whole Brotherhood—at home and overseas. 


Gathering to the Centre. We bespeak a welcome to the many 
Baptist visitors from overseas who are coming to London for the 
Commonwealth Conference. Miss Holyoak is happily housed at 
the Baptist Hostel. From New Zealand the Jeffery family have 
braved the elements of the trying winter in their temporary home 
at Sidcup. Dr. Blaiklock will shortly be with us. H. W. Milner, 
late President of the New Zealand Baptist Union, has already 
arrived, as also have some distinguished members of the North 
family. N. R. Wood is already busily engaged amongst our 
churches. From Australia, Duncan Ritchie and Principal Morling, 
of Melbourne, and Mrs. Morling will shortly be with us, and from 
Canada J. D. McLauren, Gordon Jones, Dr. W. Smalley, and 
many others. The great week, 3rd to 10th June, will be filled with 
daily sessions at Bloomsbury, Pageants at the Albert Hall, a travelling 
Exhibition, tours to places of interest and other functions. We 
hope and believe that the herculean efforts of F. C. Morton and 
his committee will be crowned with success. The delegation from 
South Africa is limited only by the ability to obtain passages. 
During their stay our friends will scatter throughout the country 
and we ask that everywhere they should be welcomed. Greet 
them in the church, offer the hospitality of the home—they are 
interested to get a glimpse of our home life; show them the places 
of interest and help them to return with a glowing account of 
British hospitality. 

A phrase in the Gospel records of Jesus: ‘“‘ They came to 
Him from every quarter.” He is the centre of every sphere and, 
gathering unto Him, then from such a centre blessings will radiate 
to the farthest circumference. 


Appointments. All good wishes to S. R. Dawson, who has 
gone to Malaya as Settlement Officer, and to Robert Shields, now 
a psychotherapist to the L.C.C. Residential School for Delinquent 
and Maladjusted Children. To J. R. Julian, who shortly succeeds 
Harold Puttock as Secretary to the Yorks Association. It is 
interesting to remember that Julian’s father was for many years 
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Secretary of the West Midland Association. Congratulations also 
to W. D. Reynolds on his M.B.E., an honour well deserved. 


Deaths. In the passing of A. C. G. Rendell we lose a veteran. 
He left Bristol College in 1883 to commence his ministry at Earls 
Barton and subsequently served in six other churches. He laid 
down his well-accomplished task in 1924. The sudden death of 
V. F. Smither takes from us, in the prime of life, a gifted minister. 
Leaving R.P.C. in 1928, he served twenty years in Nottingham, 
and three years ago entered into the pastorate at Burton Latimer. 
He was a brother well-beloved in the churches and in wider circles. 
Horace Warde, greatly gifted, served forty years in the ministry 
and upon his retirement was a welcomed preacher in our Surrey 
churches. A man honoured as teacher, pastor and friend, he will 
be greatly missed. Knight Chaplin and Christian Endeavour were 
inseparably associated. As Secretary, President, Editor, he gave 
himself without stint to C.E. in its great days and he loved and 
served it to the end. C. J. Soar, after a season of serious illness, 
passed away in February. He fulfilled a varied ministry as pastor, 
Chaplain to the Forces and Association Secretary, and in each 
capacity he rendered helpful service. The death of W. K. Still 
removes a brother beloved. Born in Liverpool, trained at Rawdon, 
all his so useful ministry was exercised in five Yorkshire churches. 
Possessed of unique pastoral gifts, he won the affection of his people 
by his personal interest in their lives. As Secretary of his College, 
and member of the Yorkshire Association Committee, he was 
widely known in the county and respected by all. We mourn the 
loss of a Christian gentleman whose character reflected his Lord 
both in his so long illness and in the days of his health and strength. 

All these brethren were loyal members of our Fellowship, 
and we recall their names with gratitude and affection. Our loving 
sympathy is extended to James Jones and to J. H. E. Pearse, each 
sorely bereaved in the death of a life’s partner, and we think, also 
with affectionate solicitude, of Dr. and Mrs. Dakin in the death 
of their only daughter. We sorrow with the bereaved husband 
and his little child. May the comfort of God abound in every 
heart and home. 


Ministerial Changes. E. C. Askew, Beckington; A. B. Berry, 
Stony Stratford; H. J. Edgeler, Holmesdale, Norwood; C. R. 
Goulding, Kettering; R. W. Hammond, West Mersea; W. L. 
Jenkins, Long Crendon; C. M. Jones, Bristol, City Road; 
C. L. Martin, Devonport; F. J. Mason, Bourne; L. Plested, 
Birmingham, Cannon Street Memorial; L. Stephenson, Sheffield, 
Beauchief; F. E. Thomas, East Worthing; A. Scoltern, Bradford; 
P. Pople, Bristol; E. J. Webb, Reading. 

College Settlements. From Regent’s Park—R. A. Mason, West 
Ham. From Rawdon—T. E. Lewis, Sheffield, Woodseats; D. E. 
Smith, Wythenshawe, Manchester. From Bristol—F. T. Keightley, 
Southampton. 
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Resignations. The following have resigned their pastorates: 
A. Dalton, Blaby; C. Shirreffs Morgan, Petts Wood; J. D. Pay 
on retirement from Army Service; Robert Shields, Peckham Rye; 
and H. Gwyn Lewis, Exeter. 


Benevolence. We are cheered by many evidences of the reality 
of our B.M. Fellowship. Subscriptions often include a margin 
for the Benevolent Fund, and an occasional cheque comes quietly 
to hand with the request that it should be used equally quietly 
where need is known. Recently the suggestion has been made 
that we should organise a definite contribution from those members 
whose stipend allows them to help. Some years ago Russell Smith 
initiated a well-thought-out scheme which, however, failed to 
materialise. In any case, such an arrangement would have to be 
fostered by the B.U. At present the best way of rendering help is 
to continue the gifts to our Benevolent Fund—a Fund which is 
carefully—yes, and prayerfully—administered. 


B.M.F. School. Owing to inability to obtain accommodation 
in Oxford this year, the B.M.F. held its Annual School at Arundel 
House, Brighton. Between forty and fifty members attended and 
helpful lectures were given. The fellowship was warm and inspiring. 
We are grateful to R. W. Waddelow and N. R. Wood, of New 
Zealand, for their presence and help, and to the B.U. for a generous 
grant which makes the School possible. 


On the Sick List. Our affectionate thoughts and prayers 
surround many brethren suffering from the illness which has been 
so prevalent. We heard with regret of the seizure which overtook 
A. V. Barber, and which so sadly interrupted his opening ministry 
at Sandy Lane, Bradford. George Cumming, of Eastbourne, and 
Edward Smith, of Consett, are recovering from operations. (Edward 
Smith must be the Father of the Northern Association, where he 
is greatly beloved.) Others, at the time of writing, still laid aside 
are J. W. Walker, W. H. Higgins and Percy Clements. W. J. Back 
has regained a measure of health but not sufficient to enable him 
to resume his work at Bermondsey. Hugh Rodger continues a 
hospital patient at Chelmsford where, for nearly six years, he has 
set an example of patient endurance and triumph over persistent 
illness. We greatly regret that H. Gwyn Lewis and H. J. Blosse 
have been obliged for the present to resign their pastorates, owing 
to serious illness. To these and others unnamed we send our warm 
sympathy. 


THE WIDER CIRCLE 


Australia. Immigration. Much concern is felt amongst our 
fellow Baptists at the immigration policy of the Federal Government. 
Apparently some arrangement has been made with the Vatican to 
secure the entry, during the next few years, of half a million 
immigrants from Italy. The concern is not on account of their 
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nationality, but because of their religious persuasion. It is 
further asserted that in some of the ships from countries other than 
Britain over 80 per cent. are Roman Catholics. In recent years 
out of one hundred and twenty-three thousand Displaced Persons, 
sixty-seven thousand are R.C.s, while Protestants number less 
than a thousand. There seems a determined attempt to make 
Australia a Roman Catholic country, a threat to those who wish 
to keep that great land a British community, living under British 
standards, and true to the ideals of British democracy. 

It is little that we in Britain can do, but we can at least secure 
that the names of Baptist folk settling in Australia are sent to 
F. C. Morton, at the Church House, who will arrange, so far as 
possible, that the emigrants are welcomed by their fellow Baptists, 
and are put in touch with one or other of our Baptist Churches. 

We note the following appointments of Australian members. 
A. L.- Wilkins, President-Elect of South Australian Union; 
F. Aldis takes over from Dr. Hill as General Secretary of that 
Union in April; H. Law-Davis, Vice-President of Western 
Australian Union; Keith Smith, Secretary of Victoria Foreign 
Mission Committee; H. E. Evans, our representative in N.S.W., 
has moved to Pymble; R. F. Pope, to Mayfield; John Hughes, to 
Mayfield; A. E. Watkins-Smith has changed States, going to live 
at Speers Point, N.S.W. Will Home correspondents please note ! 

Dr. A. J. Waldock, who has been ill in hospital, has had a 
lifetime of service; he is held in honour by the B.U. of Australia, 
who have placed a memorial window in the Canberra Church. 
Our friend has been Pastor, Home Mission Superintendent, and 
President-General from 1941 to 1944. 


New Zealand. The N.Z. Assembly met at Christchurch, and 
reports for the first time a membership exceeding ten thousand. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Brown were enthusiastically received. Their 
genial bearing and inspiring spiritual addresses proved a great 
inspiration in all the churches visited. In the excellently produced 
New Zealand Baptist most interesting accounts are given both of 
the Assembly and other matters of importance. N. R. Wood is 
to be congratulated on his editorship—an office which, in his 
absence in Britain, will be efficiently filled by J. T. Crozier, of 
Dunedin. 


South Africa. Thanks to W. H. Doke for friendly greetings, 
also to Guyton Thomas, the incoming President of the Union. 
He was contemporary at Bristol College with H. R. Williamson. 
Bristol men especially will wish the President well in the much 
travelling and many other duties of his high office. 

The plans for the setting up of a Baptist Training College are 
proceeding. Our South African friends were disappointed that, 
for personal reasons, Stephen Winward was not able to accept 
their invitation to become the first Principal. 
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Sweden. Josef Bothzen, who attended our Summer School in 
1947, sends greetings to those he met there, and remits a double 
subscription in Swedish and British stamps. Greetings to Bothzen, 
and to all our brethren in Sweden. 


Ceylon. W. M. P. Jayatunga, Chairman of the Ceylon Baptist 
Council and Principal of Carey College, sends the welcome news 
that all our pastors in Ceylon are joining the B.M.F. Here and 
now we send them a hearty welcome, and assure them that it will 
be a pleasure to forward the Fraternal magazine, and to include 
them in the circle of our Sunday morning Prayer-Watch. 


China. An interesting letter comes from George and Nora 
Young, telling, amongst other things, of the brave journey made 
by Nora, in setting out alone from Scotland, overcoming all the 
difficulties of permits, and of the happy issue of their reunion in 
Sian, where, according to George, she was “‘ looking as bonny and 
smart and plucky as ever.” Obtaining a permit for a journey of 
100 miles to meet his wife, they had a second honeymoon, culminating 
in a grand holiday in Pekin. He continues, “‘ It is interesting to 
see the many reforms carried out by the People’s Republic. Speedy 
and punctual trains, good roads, inexpensive and plentiful food.” 
They are now back again, busily engaged in Bible Schools, Training 
Centres, and preaching in crowded churches. Over against this, 
there are, of course, difficulties and discouragements, but all the 
circumstances they face together, with their unshakable and 
triumphant faith. Let us remember them in our prayers. 


U.S.A. Inakind letter from Indianapolis Ozie Pruett encloses 
a liberal subscription, and states his willingness to look after our 
B.M.F. interests, representing the American Baptist Convention. 
We are very grateful and will notify this fact in future printing. 
An equally kind letter, also remitting generous subscriptions from 
six new members, comes from Frederic Drexler, California. We 
appreciate his practical interest, but, even more are we grateful 
for the knowledge that he has made a good recovery from the 
almost fatal car accident that befell him shortly after his return 
to U.S.A. To these good friends and to all our U.S.A. members 
we send hearty greetings. 


HOME, SWEET HOME 


It has been good to welcome Ernest and Mrs. Brown, after 
what may well be described as their triumphal tour overseas. 
From all we hear, we learn that their addresses to gatherings, great 
and small, in big centres and in isolated churches, were just such 
as were needed. They have worthily represented the British B.U., 
they have removed misconceptions, and everywhere they have 
delivered a sound, positive Baptist message. 
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It is cheering, also, to read that Lord Alexander, in his visit 
to Australasia, was present at Sunday services in many of our 
Baptist churches, and encouraged our pastors by his presence and 
stimulating words. 


COLLEGE NOTES 
Spurgeon’s 

Since the last notes we have said ‘“‘ Farewell ”’ to one Principal 
and ‘‘ Welcome” to another. Dr. Cawley has taken over the 
reins and we wish him every blessing. Professor G. R. Beaseley- 
Murray is also with us now. We welcome him, and pray that 
God will bless him in his new sphere of service. 

A dozen of our men were among the successful at the 
examination halls last June—among them five B.D.s, three of them 
honours. “‘ Well done.’”’ This year there are only two finalists. 
We are hoping for a 100 per cent. pass list ! 

This Easter more of our men will be campaigning in various 
parts of the country. May blessing on their labours result in men 
and women and young people coming to Christ. 

To our sports fans we can say that we are still holding on 
to the shield in the football competition, but only just. It looks 
as though we shall have to play an extra deciding game against 
either L.B.C. or St. John’s, or both! 

We are hoping to arrange a cricket match during conference 
week between Past and Present Students, so if you’re coming to 
conference—come prepared ! 

Last, but not least, I must mention the new men: every one 
of whom has joined the B.M.F. There’s a record! Already they 
have settled down and are making their own peculiar mark(s)—on 
the college (walls). 

Greetings to all Spurgeon’s men everywhere, and to our 
fellow ministers the world over. 

H. W. TRENT. 


Trent, now in his final Session, hands over to Norman Harris. 
We thank him for good work, well done, and also for enlisting an 
able successor. Ep. Boarp. 


Bristol 


At the end of last session eight men left College: B. Green 
and G. C. Ottaway for Regent’s; R. D. B. Cross for Jamaica; 
M. Brand for India; E. C. Hope to Pinhoe Road, Exeter; 
V. W. A. Fugler to Warminster; and K. N. Missen to Downton. 
This session we have welcomed seven freshmen, one of whom, 
Hugh Cross, comes to us from N. Rhodesia. The house now 
numbers twenty-three. 

Mention should be made of the Fellowship of Bristol Theological 
Colleges, to which all five colleges, Anglicans (two), Methodist, 
Congregationalist, and Baptist, belong. Normally our activities 
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are confined to one meeting a term in the various colleges. These 
meetings are not only for instruction, but to promote mutual 
understanding and friendship. The summer term meeting is 
devoted to a service at which we specially have in mind those about 
to leave. At the close of last session it was our turn to welcome the 
other colleges; our worship was led by Prof. Emlyn Davies, then 
of Cardiff College. This session meetings of the Fellowship have 
been devoted to the ‘‘ Relationship of Doctor and Minister,’ and 
‘Religious Films.’”’ The united service this summer will be led 
by a Congregationalist, Rev. Daniel T. Jenkins. 

Sport is another aspect of our life together here, and ex-Bristol 
men will be glad to know that at last our football team have won 
the Bardsley-Brash Challenge Cup. In the semi-final we beat 
Didsbury College 5-2, and in the final we beat Western College 
11-0. Also this season we have met and defeated Cardiff twice, 
and Regent’s Park once. At the time of writing we are eagerly 
anticipating our usual keenly fought game against Spurgeon’s. 


Joun H. FRESHWATER. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


An Anthology for Lent. By P. Franklin Chambers; Mowbrays, 
3s. 6d. net. 


This is an anthology of devotional readings suitable for other 
seasons of the year besides Lent, selected and arranged by one of 
our ministers who has taken the opportunity to include in it 
paragraphs from Free Churchmen among whom are Spurgeon, 
Medley (of Rawdon) and others. Chambers is already well known 
for his studies and interest in the mystics, and especially Baron 
von Hugel. Another book by Chambers has recently been published 
by Mowbrays—The Wisdom of Mother Julian, which consists of 
modernised selections for the general reader. We look forward to 
other books from him in the near future. 


Prophet Harris. By Margaret Musson; 112 pp.; Religious 
Education Press, Wallington, Surrey; 3s. net. 


A story in the Pioneer series of the African evangelist whose 
preaching resulted in a mass movement on the West Coast. The 
results of his work have at times been no little embarrassment to 
missionaries even to present times. Much of the work of evangelism 
in the area has now been linked with the Methodist Missionary 
Society and through the Bible Society the Scriptures are now 
circulating among the people in their own languages. 


W. W. Borroms. 


ARE YOUR YOUNG PEOPLE 
AFFILIATED TO THE 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S DEPARTMENT 
OF THE BAPTIST UNION ? 


Advantages :— 
(1) Expert and practical advice about Sunday School work. 
(2) Latest information about Visual Aids. 
(3) Programme suggestions for mid-week youth organisations. 
(4) Ideas for house parties and conferences. 


(5) News about the Baptist Youth Movement and official inter- 
denominational youth work. 


(6) Information about Easter and Summer Schools and Young 
People’s Fellowship Tours. 


NO AFFILIATION FEES 
Write to:— ; 
Rev. W. T. COWLAN, BAPTIST CHURCH HOUSE 
4, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.1 


AN you arrange for our Deputation 

Secretary to visit your Church to— 

Occupy the Pulpit, Show our Colour Films 
or Lecture on behalf of the Homes? 


If you can will you please write to— 


The Secretary, 


Clapham Road, Stockwell, London, S.W.9 


THE CAREY KINGSGATE PRESS 


Is able to supply practically everything needed for 
Church and Sunday School use, such as 


For the Church ae 
AIDS FOR THE DEAF; COMMUNION TABLES AND 
CHAIRS; COMMUNION TRAYS; GLASS COMMUNION 
CUPS; “COMMUNION WINES; ENVELOPES FOR THE 
FREEWILL OFFERINGS SYSTEM; HYMN BOOKS OF EVERY 
SELECTION; OFFERTORY PLATES AND BAGS; REGISTERS — 
AND ROLL BOOKS; ILLUMINATED ADDRESSES. 


For the School 
BIBLES; CHAIRS AND FURNITURE OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS; 
PRIZE BOOKS; REGISTERS AND STAR CARDS; LESSON | 
HELPS FOR TEACHERS, | including BAPT IST CONCISE 
GUIDES. 


You are cordially invited to take full advantage of the service available 


6, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.1 


FOUNDED IN 1881 STILL SERVING 


During the past year many Baptist Churches have 
turned to i 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOUR 


It is still THE MOVEMENT to meet the need for 

effective youth work in the Church. 

Its Methods are adaptable to the changing conditions. 

Its Programme is comprehensive, catering for the varegy 
of needs. j 

Its Results are evidenced in a deepened sense of 
responsibility. 

Its Objective ALWAYS: FOR CHRIST AND 
THE CHURCH. oe 


ote 


Send for literature dealing with the co ask for the booklet ; ‘ 
‘Ministers and Christian Endeavour.”’ ‘ 2 


Write to the General Secretary—Rev. Andrew Wright, 


Christian Endeavour Union of Great Britain and Ireland 
51 Lampton Road, Houns ow, Middlesex (Telephone: HOUnslow ny 


Battley Brothers Limited, The Queensgate Press, Clapham Fark, SW.4 


